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Abstract 


AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  POTENTIAL  OPERATIONAL  CONSEQUENCES  OF  RUSSIAN 
JOINING  NATO  by  Major  Kyle  L.  Solomon,  Canadian  Military  Engineers,  61. 

While  it  might  currently  be  challenging  to  imagine  Russia  as  a  NATO  member,  a  change  to 
the  future  strategic  context  could  make  it  equally  difficult  to  imagine  Russia  outside  of  NATO. 
The  historical  analysis  of  NATO  enlargement  during  the  past  sixty  years  yields  insights  into  the 
operational  consequences  associated  with  the  possible  addition  of  Russia  to  the  Alliance.  The 
technical  details  of  incorporating  new  members  into  the  Alliance  have  remained  relatively 
constant  during  the  past  sixty  years.  In  addition,  changes  in  the  strategic  context  have  continually 
redefined  the  feasibility  and  acceptability  of  NATO  enlargement.  However,  factors  specific  to 
Russia  present  unique  benefits  and  challenges  that  merit  consideration  prior  to  NATO  extending 
the  invitation  to  join  the  Alliance.  Russia’s  status  as  a  great  power  could  influence  how  it 
interacts  with  NATO  and  how  the  Alliance  functions.  The  extension  of  NATO  into  Asia  and  the 
associated  extension  of  the  Article  5  security  guarantee  brings  risk  and  opportunity  for  the 
Alliance.  Indeed,  extension  into  Asia  may  provide  the  interlocutor  that  is  necessary  to  deal  with 
adversarial  regimes. 
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Introduction 


While  it  might  currently  be  challenging  to  imagine  Russia  as  a  NATO  member,  a  change 
to  the  future  strategic  context  could  make  it  equally  difficult  to  imagine  Russia  outside  of  NATO. 
The  analysis  of  previous  rounds  of  NATO  enlargement  informs  the  understanding  of  the  potential 
operational  consequences  associated  with  the  addition  of  Russia  into  the  Alliance,  however 
Russia  also  presents  unique  considerations  that  must  be  assessed  prior  to  extending  the  invitation 
to  Russia  to  join  NATO.  The  idea  of  having  Russia  join  NATO  first  surfaced  in  the  post-Cold 
War  period  in  a  1991  letter  from  President  Boris  Yeltsin  to  NATO.  In  this  letter,  Yeltsin  stated 
that  Alliance  membership  was  a  long-term  Russian  political  aim. 1  More  recently,  in  2009  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  Radoslaw  Sikorski  publicly  voiced  the  idea  of  inviting  Russia  to  join 
NATO.2 3  In  2010,  several  influential  German  foreign  policy  experts  wrote  an  open  letter  arguing 
in  favor  of  inviting  Russia  to  join  NATO  in  the  widely  read  German  weekly  newsmagazine,  Der 
Spiegel /  This  monograph  explores  the  potential  operational  consequences  for  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  operations  associated  with  Russia  becoming  a  NATO  member.4 


1  This  was  the  first  mention  of  Russia  joining  NATO  but  was  not  typical  of  the  Russian  position 
regarding  NATO  enlargement.  See  Thomas  L.  Friedman,  “Soviet  Disarray;  Yeltsin  Says  Russia  Seeks  to 
Join  NATO,”  The  New  York  Times,  21  December,  1991,  http://www.nytimes.com/1991/12/21/world/soviet- 
disarrav-veltsin-says-russia-seeks-to-ioin-nato.html  (accessed  2  June,  201 1). 

2  Gareth  Jones,  “Polish  minister  wants  to  see  Russia  in  NATO,”  Reuters  Canada,  31  March,  2009, 
http://ca.reuters.com/article/topNews/idCATRE52U2102Q090331  (accessed  16  June,  2011). 

3  Volker  Rtihe,  Klaus  Naumann,  Frank  Elbe  and  Ulrick  Weisser,  “It’s  Time  to  Invite  Russia  to 
Join  NATO,”  Der  Spiegel,  3  August,  2010, 

http://www.spicucl.dc/international/world/0. 1 5 1  8.682287.00.html  (accessed  8  May,  2011). 

4  Operational  consequences  are  associated  with  the  operational  level  of  war.  The  operational  level 
is  not  tied  to  a  specific  echelon.  Rather  it  is  associated  with  operational  art  and  the  function  of  linking 
tactical  military  actions  to  the  achievement  of  strategic  military  and  political  goals.  At  the  operational  level, 
the  military  commander  translates  those  goals  into  military  missions  by  designing,  organizing  and 
conducting  campaigns  and  major  operations. 
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NATO  was  created  in  1949  as  a  collective  defense  alliance  between  twelve  Western 


European  and  North  American  countries  to  counter  Soviet  influence.  It  has  endured  over  sixty 
years  and  has  survived  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  the  threat  that  prompted  its 
creation.  During  that  time,  NATO  has  grown  to  twenty-eight  member  states  through  six  rounds  of 
expansion:  1952,  1955,  1982,  1999,  2004,  and  2009. 5  The  ‘open  door’  concept  for  expansion  is  a 
fundamental  component  of  the  Alliance  and  was  included  in  the  original  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
Article  10  of  the  1949  Washington  Treaty  promulgates  the  ‘open  door’  concept  by  stating  that  the 
Alliance  remains  open  to  new  members  provided  they  are  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of 
the  Treaty  and  contribute  to  the  collective  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Area.6  Expansion  has 
therefore  been  an  inherent  component  to  the  evolution  of  the  Alliance.  Indeed,  NATO  has 
repeatedly  adapted  to  the  external  strategic  environment  or  the  internal  constraints  and  desires  of 
member  states.  The  most  significant  external  security  environment  changes  included  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  and  the  post-2001  focus  on  counter-terrorism.7  Internal  constraints  and  desires 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to  the  concept  of  burdensharing,  ideas  regarding  the  Alliance  strategic 
concept,  and  the  international  relations  of  individual  member  states.8  However,  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  since  1991,  with  Russia  has  challenged  NATO  since  its  inception. 

It  is  useful  to  consider  three  periods  of  NATO’s  development  during  the  past  sixty  years: 
the  Cold  War  period  from  1949  to  1989,  the  post-Cold  War  period  from  1989  to  2001,  and  the 


5  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Member  Countries”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Official,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  52044. htm# About  (accessed  5  May,  2011). 

6  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “The  North  Atlantic  Treaty,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  NATO  Basic  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  17120.htm?  (accessed 
5  May,  2011). 

7  Mats  Berdal,  “NATO  at  60,”  Survival,  vol.  51,  no.  2  (April-May  2009),  57-61. 

8  Ibid.,  58. 
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post-9/1 1  period  from  2001  to  present.  During  the  first  era,  NATO  was  designed  primarily  to 
counter  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  states.  It  was  also  designed  to  encourage  political, 
economic  and  social  cooperation  among  member  states.  9  The  inclusion  of  fascist  Portugal  as  an 
Alliance  member  in  1949  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Greek  military  junta  in  the  1970s  reflect  that 
strategic  security  imperatives  dominated  political  ideals. 10  After  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
NATO’s  focus  changed  to  managing  instability  within  and  near  the  borders  of  the  Alliance. 
NATO  out-of-area  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Balkans  highlight  the  change  in  focus.* 11  Post- 
9/1 1,  NATO  remains  active  in  out-of-area  operations  and  has  become  involved  in  countering 
emerging  threats,  such  as  counter-terrorism. 12 


9  Douglas  M.  Gibler,  International  Military’  Alliances  1648-2008  (Washington:  CQ  Press,  2009), 

385. 

111  The  dictatorial  1932  to  1968  reign  of  Antonio  Salazar  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Portugal  has 
loosely  been  referred  to  as  ‘fascist’  based  on  the  aversion  to  pluralist  liberal  democracy  and  violent 
suppression  of  opponents,  see  David  Birmingham,  A  Concise  History  of  Portugal  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1993),  158-159  and  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  1948:  The  Birth  of  the  Transatlantic 
Alliance  (Lanham,  Maryland:  Rowan  &  Littlefield,  2007),  231.  The  U.S.  offered  economic  and  military 
support  to  Spain  through  the  1953  Pact  of  Madrid  in  exchange  for  military  basing  rights.  See  Federal 
Research  Division  Library  of  Congress,  Spain:  A  Country >  Study  (Washington,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  1990),  265.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  does  not  provide  for  any  mechanism  to  expel  existing 
members  or  suspend  their  membership  privileges.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “The  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  NATO  Basic  Texts, 
http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  17120.htm?  (accessed  5  May,  2011). 

11  NATO  performed  its  first  peacekeeping  operation,  officially  termed  a  ‘crisis  response  operation’ 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1995.  Subsequent  operations  in  Kosovo  and  Macedonia  were  different  forms 
of  peacekeeping  operations.  See  Alexander  Moens,  Lenard  J.  Cohen  and  Allen  G.  Sens,  NATO  and 
European  Security’:  Alliance  Politics  from  the  End  of  the  Cold  War  to  the  Age  of  Terrorism  (Westport: 
Praeger,  2003),  xix  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Peace  Support  Operations  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Topics, 
http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  52122.htm  (accessed  2  June,  2011).  . 

12  Marybeth  Peterson  Ulrich,  “The  New  NATO  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe:  Managing 
European  Security  in  the  Twenty-first  Century,”  in  Almost  NATO:  Partners  and  Players  in  Central  and 
Eastern  European  Security,  ed.  Charles  Krupnick  (Lanham,  Maryland:  Rowman  &  Littlefield,  2003),  17. 
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During  these  three  periods  of  NATO  development,  the  debate  regarding  the  relevancy  of 


NATO  has  been  continuous  with  many  analysts  claiming  that  NATO  is  in  crisis. 13  However, 
NATO  has  provided  the  essential  defense  and  diplomatic  link  between  European  and  North 
American  Allies  for  over  sixty  years.  NATO  was  formed  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
existing  European  powers  could  not  provide  an  effective  counterbalance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 14 
NATO  has  continually  adapted  to  changes  in  the  strategic  context  and  remains  a  relevant 
organization. 15  Therefore,  the  specifics  of  the  relevancy  debate  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
monograph.  This  monograph  assumes  that  NATO  will  continue  to  exist  and  adapt  to  future 
strategic  contexts. 

This  monograph  uses  three  cases  studies  that  span  the  three  periods  of  NATO 
development  to  analyze  previous  rounds  of  NATO  enlargement.  Each  case  surveys  external 
geopolitical  factors  and  internal  Alliance  constraints  and  desires  as  well  as  identifying  the  key 
issues  involved  in  the  expansion  debate.  The  operational  consequences  associated  with  each 
round  of  expansion  in  terms  of  environmental,  friendly  force  and  threat  factors,  and  the 
mechanisms  developed  by  NATO  to  deal  with  the  consequences  are  addressed.  The  first  case 
study  is  the  1952  expansion  when  Turkey  and  Greece  joined  the  Alliance.  This  case  study 
illustrates  the  Cold  War  period  and  emphasizes  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  Alliance  based 
on  the  threat  of  communist  expansion.  The  second  case  study  examines  the  1 999  inclusion  of  the 
Czech  Republic,  Hungary  and  Poland.  This  case  study  represents  the  post-Cold  War  period  and 


13  Wallace  J.  Thies,  Why  NATO  Endures  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2009),  1-24. 

14  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  1948-1949  (New  York: 
Flarper  &  Brothers,  1949),  527. 

15  See  Ryan  C.  Hendrickson,  “The  Miscalculation  of  NATO’s  Death,’’  Parameters  (Spring 
2007):101-104  and  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  Divided,  NATO  United  (Westport:  Praeger,  2004),  31-34 
and  91-94. 
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highlights  the  formalized  enlargement  process  that  evolved  from  this  round  of  expansion.  The 
third  case  is  the  2009  accession  of  Albania  and  Croatia  and  represents  the  post-9/ 1 1  timeframe, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  internal  constraints  and  desires  of  member  states.  Insights  from 
these  case  studies  are  used  to  inform  an  analysis  of  the  potential  operational  consequences  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  operations  should  NATO  enlarge  to  include  Russia. 

1952  Expansion 

Consideration  of  the  1952  addition  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  NATO  must  begin  with  the 
1948  Brussels  Treaty.  Attention  is  then  given  to  the  states  included  in  the  talks  leading  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  NATO  has  its  origins  in  the  1948  Brussels  Treaty  that  included  Belgium, 
France,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom.  These  European  states, 
especially  Britain,  sought  to  expand  the  scope  of  this  alliance  and  engage  the  United  States  to 
prevent  American  isolationism  and  maintain  U.S.  involvement  with  the  defense  of  Europe. 16 
During  the  1948-1949  North  Atlantic  Treaty  discussions,  Alliance  members  considered  Greece 
and  Turkey  too  remote  to  be  of  concern.  As  the  idea  of  creating  a  military  organization  to 
complement  the  collective  security  arrangement  evolved,  Greece  and  Turkey  were  viewed  as  a 
potential  drain  on  military  strength  away  from  the  key  area  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic. 17 

American  involvement  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  however,  predate  the  formation  of  NATO. 
The  defining  moment  for  Greek,  Turkish  and  American  cooperation  was  the  March  1 947  address 
by  the  American  President  Elarry  Truman  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 


16  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  1948:  The  Birth  of  the  Transatlantic  Alliance  (Lanham,  Maryland: 
Rowan  &  Littlefield,  2007),  ix  and  John  Baylis,  The  Diplomacy  of  Pragmatism:  Britain  and  the  Formation 
of  NATO,  1942-1949  (Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  University  Press,  1993),  93. 

17  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  and  the  Mediterranean  (Wilmington:  Scholarly  Resources,  1985),  4 
and  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  1948-1949  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1949),  533. 
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Representatives.  The  official  articulation  of  the  “Truman  Doctrine”  began  significant  American 
involvement  in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  foreshadowed  the  European  Recovery  Program  (ERP), 
also  known  as  the  Marshall  Plan.18  Increased  American  involvement  recognized  the  decline  of 
British  influence  in  these  countries,  primarily  due  to  post-World  War  11  (WW11)  British  financial 
difficulties.19  The  aim  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  as  the  foundation  of  the  policy  to  contain 
communism,  was  to  attract  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  West  and  to  secure  them  from  the 
expansionist  communist  Soviet  Union.  Since  Greece  and  Turkey  were  considered  vulnerable  to 
communist  influence,  financial  aid  from  the  United  States  provided  via  the  ERP  was  augmented 
by  military  aid.20  The  rejection  of  financial  aid  via  the  ERP  by  the  Soviets  and  their  influence 
over  satellite  countries  to  do  the  same  cemented  the  division  of  Europe  into  two  blocks  of 
power.21  The  demonstrated  intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  expand  its  sphere  of  communist 
influence  by  any  means  was  the  impetus  for  the  creation  of  NATO.22  Indeed,  the  invasion  South 
Korea  confirmed  for  many  the  willingness  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  outright  aggression  to 
expand  communism.23  American  involvement  in  Europe  to  support  the  recovery  of  post-WWll 


18  The  ERP  was  the  logical  successor  to  the  thrust  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  The  ERP  was 
committed  to  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  and  did  not  initially  distinguish  between  the  provision  of  aid  to 
friendly  nations  and  those  nominally  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  The  Soviets  sent  a  delegation  to  the 
Paris  Conference  but  subsequently  withdrew  and  forbade  their  proxies  to  participate.  John  Lewis  Gaddis, 
Tlte  Cold  War  (New  York:  Penguin  Press,  2005),  32. 

19  Bruce  R.  Kuniholm,  The  Origins  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  Near  East:  Great  Power  Conflict  and 
Diplomacy  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1980),  434- 
439. 

20  Theodore  A.  Wilson,  The  Marshall  Plan  1947-1951  (New  York:  Foreign  Policy  Association, 
1977),  5-7. 

21  John  Lewis  Gaddis,  The  Cold  War  (New  York:  Penguin  Press,  2005),  32. 

22  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  NATO,  1949-1959:  The  First  Ten  Years 
(Washington:  U.S  Government  Printing  Office,  1959),  6. 

23  Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds..  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1950,  vol. 
V:  The  Near  East,  South  Asia  and  Africa  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1978),  415-416. 
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economic  and  political  institutions  was  necessary  to  recreate  a  European  balance  of  power.24  By 
1952,  the  strategic  imperatives  of  the  containment  of  communism  dominated  the  U.S.-led 
decision  to  expand  NATO.25  Considerations  of  democratic  government  and  civil-military 
relations  did  not  weigh  heavily  in  the  decision  to  invite  Greece  and  Turkey  to  join  NATO. 

The  origins  of  NATO  reside  in  the  geopolitical  aftermath  of  WW11.  The  fates  of  Italy, 
Norway,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Czechoslovakia,  among  others,  were  very  much  undecided  in  1948. 
It  was  uncertain  if  they  would  align  with  the  communist  bloc,  the  democratic  world,  or  adopt 
some  other  position.26  Diplomatic  negotiation  between  the  most  powerful  countries,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Belgium,  Canada,  Luxemburg  and  the 
Netherlands  revolved  around  how  to  secure  the  West  against  the  threat  of  communist 
expansion.27  The  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  also  had  concerns 
regarding  the  security  of  their  colonies,  primarily  in  Africa.25  The  original  intent  of  the  primary 
negotiating  group — Belgium,  Canada,  Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S. — 
had  been  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  then  decide  which  other  states  to  invite  to  join. 


24  Timothy  P.  Ireland,  Creating  the  Entangling  Alliance:  The  Origins  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (Westport,  Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press,  1981),  4. 

25  Kaplan  writes  “Against  the  better  judgments  of  the  northern  allies,  the  United  States  led  the  way 
to  bring  Greece  and  Turkey  into  NATO.”  See  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  Divided,  NATO  United 
(Westport:  Praeger,  2004),  72. 

26  See  Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1948, 
vol.  Ill:  Western  Europe  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  46-47  and  1099  for  the 
American  government  diplomatic  assessment  of  security  and  political  orientation  concerns  for  these 
countries. 

27  The  European  delegates  favored  the  Brussels  Treaty  countries  plus  the  United  States  and 
Canada  forming  an  alliance.  The  Scandinavian  countries  and  Portugal  were  needed  to  provide  “stepping 
stones”  across  the  Atlantic  and  France  wanted  Italy  to  gain  a  Mediterranean  partner.  See  Lawrence  S. 
Kaplan,  NATO  Divided,  NATO  United  (Westport:  Praeger,  2004),  3. 

28  Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1948,  vol. 
Ill:  Western  Europe  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  202,  298-299. 
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Other  countries,  however,  became  aware  of  the  discussions,  approached  the  negotiation  group, 
assessed  the  situation  and  some  countries  made  applications  to  join.29  Iceland,  Norway  and 
Portugal  were  invited  to  the  discussion  based  on  the  geostrategic  assets  that  they  could  provide, 
such  as  forward  basing  or  the  denial  of  access  to  the  Soviets.  30 

Each  country  had  their  specific  concerns  and  agenda;  for  example,  the  French  wanted 
Italy  to  join  NATO  to  have  a  Mediterranean  partner,  the  United  States  wanted  Portugal  to  join  to 
provide  staging  bases,  and  Denmark  and  Norway  opposed  Greek  and  Turkish  membership/’1  At 
the  1948  Pentagon  talks,  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  expressed  support  for  Greek, 
Turkish,  and  Iranian  defense  separately  from  North  Atlantic  Treaty  discussions,  since  these 
countries  were  still  not  considered  “Western.”32  Initially,  the  contribution  that  Denmark  and 
Norway  provided  allowed  them  to  influence  the  debate  sufficiently  to  exclude  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  the  Alliance,  despite  the  desire  by  those  two  countries  to  join  the  Alliance.33  However,  by 
1951,  the  United  States  initiated  a  proposal  to  invite  the  two  Mediterranean  countries  to  join  the 


29  Dean  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation:  My  Years  in  the  State  Department  (New  York:  Norton, 
1969),  277-278. 

30  Iceland  provided  access  to  the  Keflavik  airport.  Portugal  provided  access  to  the  Azores  Islands. 
Norway  commanded  the  approach  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Northeastern  access  to  the  Atlantic.  See  S. 
Everett  Gleason  and  Frederick  Aandahl,  eds.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1950,  vol.  Ill:  Western 
Europe  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1977),  1460  and  1540. 

31  Nikolaj  Petersen,  “The  Alliance  Policies  of  the  Smaller  NATO  Countries,”  in  NATO  After 
Thirty’  Years,  ed.  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan  and  Robert  W.  Clawson  (Wilmington:  Scholarly  Resources,  1981), 
85. 

32  Don  Cook,  Forging  the  Alliance:  NATO,  1945-1950  (New  York:  Arbor  House/William 
Morrow,  1989),  131  and  Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds..  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  1948,  vol.  Ill:  Western  Europe  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  64. 

33  Turkey  provided  a  written  note  to  the  U.S.  and  U.K.  governments  at  the  Foreign  Minister  level 
stating  their  desire  to  join  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  was  supported  by  numerous  informal  approaches 
stating  the  same  desire.  Greek  approaches  were  less  formal  but  clearly  demonstrate  an  interest  in  joining 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact.  See  Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds..  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  1948,  vol.  Ill:  Western  Europe  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  321. 


Alliance  based  on  the  strategic  imperative  to  secure  NATO’s  southern  flank  and  contain  the 
spread  of  communism.  34  In  the  end,  the  United  States  got  its  way,  Denmark  and  Norway 
demurred,  and  Greece  and  Turkey  were  invited  into  NATO. 

NATO  evolved  as  an  alliance  between  1949  and  1952.  The  first  strategic  concept  was 
articulated  in  1949  and  focused  on  the  “integrated  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.”35  After  a 
slow  start,  some  tangible  evidence  of  the  commitment  of  the  participants  began  to  develop.  36  In 
response  to  the  desire  that  the  Alliance  integrate  political,  military  and  financial  issues  in  a 
comprehensive  manner,  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (NAC)  was  formed  in  1951  and  included  the 
military  committee,  the  defense  production  board  and  the  financial  and  economic  board.37  All  of 
these  efforts  reflected  anticipated  consequences  of  Alliance  operations.  NATO  established  a 
command  architecture  under  the  Military  Committee  to  integrate  multinational  forces  for 
planning  and  operations.  The  establishment  of  the  Military  Agency  for  Standardization  promoted 
interoperability  of  operational  and  administrative  procedures  and  the  purchase  of  weapons  and 
equipment,  thereby  beginning  the  formation  of  Alliance  institutional  mechanisms.38  The  Korean 
War,  with  the  associated  demonstration  of  communist  expansionism,  provided  the  catalyst  for 


34  Colin  Gordon,  “NATO  and  the  Larger  European  States,”  in  NATO  After  Thirty  Years,  eds. 
Lawrence  S.  Kaplan  and  Robert  W.  Clawson  (Wilmington:  Scholarly  Resources,  1981),  69  and  Lawrence 
S.  Kaplan,  ed.,  NATO  and  the  Mediterranean  (Wilmington:  Scholarly  Resources,  1985),  191. 

35  Lord  Ismay,  NATO:  The  First  Five  Years  1949-1954  (Utrecht:  Bosch-Utrecht,  1954),  27. 

36  Don  Cook,  Forging  the  Alliance:  NATO,  1945-1950  (New  York:  Arbor  House/William 
Morrow,  1989),  234. 

37  Lord  Ismay,  NATO:  The  First  Five  Years  1949-1954  (Utrecht:  Bosch-Utrecht,  1954),  41-42. 

38  Ibid.,  79. 
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Alliance  members,  in  particular  the  United  States,  to  re-examine  the  desire  of  Turkey  and  Greece 


to  join  NATO.39 

The  modern  Turkish  Republic  emerged  out  of  the  collapse  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the 
end  of  World  War  1  (WW1).  The  Ottoman  Empire  ceased  to  exist  and  the  Turkish  Republic  was 
bom  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  in  1923. 40  Turkey  remained  neutral  during  WW11 
and  maintained  diplomatic  and  economic  ties  with  both  the  Axis  and  the  Allied  powers.  Turkey 
broke  off  relations  with  Nazi  Germany  in  1944  as  a  precondition  for  participation  in  the 
fomiation  of  the  United  Nations  and  later  became  one  of  the  original  fifty-one  members  of  the 
United  Nations41  In  the  development  of  the  post-WWll  spheres  of  influence  between  East  and 
West,  Turkey  sought  inclusion  in  Europe.  Turkey  made  this  decision  based  on  its  history  of 
conflict  with  Russia,  especially  strategic  concerns  regarding  the  status  of  the  Bosporus  and 
Dardanelles  Straits  that  connect  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.42  Soviet  Premier  Joseph 
Stalin  pressed  diplomatically  for  territorial  concessions  and  basing  rights  in  Turkey  that  would 
provide  the  Soviet  Union  effective  control  over  the  Straits.43  Soviet  pressure  reinforced  Turkish 
desire  to  align  itself  with  the  West  and  Turkey  received  significant  financial  aid  and  support  from 
the  United  States.  Turkey  also  sought  NATO  membership  to  counterbalance  the  Soviet  threat, 


39Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1950,  vol. 
V:  The  Near  East,  South  Asia  and  Africa  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1978),  415-416. 

40  Bruce  R.  Kuniholm,  The  Origins  of  the  Cold  War  in  the  Near  East:  Great  Power  Conflict  and 
Diplomacy  in  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Greece  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University  Press,  1980),  13. 

41  Federal  Research  Division  Library  of  Congress,  Turkey:  A  Country  Study  (Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1996),  40. 

42  Stanford  J.  Shaw  and  Ezel  Rural  Shaw,  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Modern  Turkey,  vol. 
II:  Reform,  Revolution,  and  Republic:  The  Rise  of  Modern  Turkey,  1808-1975  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1977),  396-400. 

43  John  Lewis  Gaddis,  The  Cold  War  (New  York:  Penguin  Press,  2005),  28. 
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particularly  to  control  of  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  Straits.44  In  fact,  Turkey’s  desire  to  join 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the  subsequent  denial  of  membership  in  1949  put  the  Turkish 
government  in  a  difficult  position.4'  At  this  time,  NATO’s  main  objective  in  the  Mediterranean 
was  to  deny  the  navy  bases  from  which  the  Soviet  navy  could  threaten  lines  of  communication 
and  economic  trade  routes.46  This  begs  the  question  of  why  NATO  did  not  invite  Turkey  to  join 
when  the  Alliance  was  created  in  1949. 

Objections  to  including  Turkey  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  began  when  the  Alliance  was 
originally  formed.  Both  strategic  and  ideological  objections  were  raised  against  inviting  Turkey 
to  join  NATO.  The  strategic  arguments  rested  on  the  remoteness  of  Turkey,  that  it  was  not 
connected  to  any  other  NATO  member,  its  proximity  to  the  Balkans  and  the  extension  of  the 
Alliance  into  the  Middle  East.  The  ideological  arguments  focused  on  the  Islamic  faith  of  much  of 
the  Turkish  population  and  the  view  from  Europe  that  the  Turks  were  an  Asiatic  people  and  thus 
not  Western.47  This  debate  reflected  the  consensus  decision  making  that  is  the  foundation  of  the 
NATO  process.  The  start  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950,  and  the  deployment  of  Turkish  soldiers  to 
Korea,  provided  sufficient  impetus  to  challenge  the  objections  and  bring  Turkey  closer  to  the 
West.  Indeed,  the  fear  of  communist  expansion  prompted  the  NAC  to  “associate”  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  governments  with  the  NATO  Southern  European- Western  Mediterranean  Regional 


44  Ekavi  Athanassopoulou  “Western  Defence  Developments  and  Turkey’s  Search  for  Security  in 
1948,”  in  Turkey:  Identity,  Democracy,  Politics ,  ed.  Sylvia  Kedourie  (London:  Frank  Cass,  1996),  78. 

45  Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1950,  vol. 
V:  The  Near  East,  South  Asia  and  Africa  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1978),  306. 

46  Sven  Biscop,  Euro-Mediterranean  Security:  A  Search  for  Partnership  (Aldershot:  Ashgate 
Publishing,  2003),  3. 

47  Ferenc  A.  Vali,  The  Turkish  Straits  and  NATO  (Stanford,  California:  Floover,  1972),  83  and 
Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1948,  vol.  Ill: 
Western  Europe  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  64. 
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Planning  Group  in  1950  for  planning  for  the  defense  of  the  Mediterranean  area.48  The  dialogue 
for  the  expansion  of  NATO  had  begun  and  existing  NATO  members  were  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  desire  of  Turkey  to  join  the  Alliance.  NATO  also  considered  bringing  Greece  into  the 
Alliance  at  the  same  time. 

Greece  emerged  from  WW11  with  a  fragile  government  in  exile  in  Egypt.  British  forces 
evicted  the  occupying  German  forces  out  of  the  country.  The  Greek  population  was  politically 
divided  between  supporters  of  the  restored  monarchy  and  communism. 49  Greece  was  at  a 
crossroads  between  communism  and  democracy  and  the  outcome  would  be  decided  by  a  civil  war 
that  lasted  from  1944  to  1949.  Direct  British  military  involvement  in  the  civil  war  and  American 
financial  and  military  aid  supported  the  anti-communist  government  and  military  forces.  By  1949 
the  monarchists  had  won  the  civil  war,  aligning  Greece  with  the  Western  powers.50  An  unstable 
peace  was  produced  and  political  turmoil  resulted  in  a  series  of  elections  where  no  single  party 
could  gain  a  majority.  Greek  security  and  governance  were  dependent  on  British,  and  later 
American,  financial  and  military  aid.  Therefore,  the  government  pursued  NATO  membership  or 
the  formation  of  another  alliance  incorporating  American  military  and  economic  support.  51  By 
1952,  the  U.S.  was  heavily  involved  in  Greek  politics  and  tried  to  influence  events  though 
negotiation  and  the  provision  of  aid.  The  actions  of  Western  countries,  primarily  the  U.S.  and 


48  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  1950  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1950),  285-286. 

49  Edward  S.  Forster,  A  Short  History’  of  Modern  Greece  1821-1956  (New  York:  Praeger,  1957), 

221. 

50  Barbara  Jelavich,  History  of  the  Balkans  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1983),  407. 

51  Frederick  Aandahl  and  William  Z.  Slany,  eds.,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  1950  vol. 
V:  The  Near  East,  South  Asia  and  Africa  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1978),  414. 
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Britain,  were  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  containment  of  communism  and  reflected  the 
principles  of  the  Truman  Doctrine. 52 

The  objections  raised  to  inviting  Greece  to  join  NATO  in  1949  were  similar  to  the 
objections  towards  Turkey;  however,  with  greater  religious  and  cultural  affinity  between  Greeks 
and  the  European  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  strategic  geopolitical  considerations  and 
the  recent  civil  war  were  paramount  factors  in  the  exclusion  of  Greece  from  the  Alliance.  53  The 
objections  also  reflected  the  state  of  contemporary  internal  North  Atlantic  Treaty  member 
relations.  Britain  was  interested  in  developing  a  separate  Middle  East  Command  that  would 
leverage  Commonwealth  and  Arab  countries.  54  All  of  the  European  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  Italy,  viewed  the  expansion  of  NATO  as  a  drain  of  resources — primarily  U.S.  resources — away 
from  Western  Europe  and  their  own  strategic  interests.55 

By  1950  objections  to  the  inclusion  of  Greece  and  Turkey  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
were  diminished,  in  part,  by  the  Korean  War.56  The  demonstrated  capacity  for  communist 
governments  to  take  great  risk  to  expand  their  sphere  of  influence  promoted  increasing  Western 
collective  defense  arrangements  and  diverting  aid  economic  to  military  resources.57  The  Turkish 
and  Greek  military  contribution  to  the  Korean  War  drew  them  even  closer  to  the  West  and 


52  Barbara  Jelavich,  History  of  the  Balkans  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1983),  412. 

53  Ferenc  A.  Vali,  The  Turkish  Straits  and  NATO  (Stanford,  California:  Hoover,  1972),  83. 

54  Ali  Karaosmanoglu,  “Turkey  and  the  Southern  Flank:  Domestic  and  External  Contexts,”  in 
NATO’s  Southern  Allies:  Internal  and  External  Challenges,  ed.  John  Chipman  (London:  Routledge,  1988), 
296. 

55  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  and  the  Mediterranean  (Wilmington:  Scholarly  Resources,  1985), 
191. 

56  Ibid.,  192. 

57  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  The  United  States  in  World  Affairs  1950  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1950),  132. 
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demonstrated  their  military  capabilities  and  political  will. 58  The  unstable  peace,  the  continued 
threat  of  communist  takeover  in  Greece  and  the  anticipation  that  Turkey  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  being  surrounded  by  communist  states  if  Greece  became  communist  resulted  in  the  two 
countries  being  invited  to  join  NATO  in  the  fall  of  1 95 1 .  At  this  point,  both  the  Allies  and  the 
aspirant  countries  determined  that  expanding  NATO  would  be  mutually  beneficial.59  NATO  had 
determined  that  Greece  and  Turkey  were  necessary  to  secure  the  southern  flank  and  supply  a 
significant  number  of  troops.60  Greece  and  Turkey  viewed  NATO  as  a  guarantor  of  security 
versus  communism.  Greece  and  Turkey  rejected  alternative  regional  security  cooperation 
arrangements,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  Middle  East  organization,  and  insisted  that  military 
cooperation  should  occur  through  NATO.61 

The  inclusion  of  Greece  and  Turkey  into  NATO  provided  several  operational 
consequences  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  Alliance  operations.  In  addition  to  the  routine 
tactical  implications  associated  with  the  conduct  of  multinational  operations,  there  were  several 
specific  operational  implications.  The  extension  of  the  Article  5  security  guarantee  to 
geographically  remote  countries  with  the  potential  threat  of  Soviet  attack  was  the  most  significant 
operational  implication.  More  specifically,  NATO  extended  their  security  guarantee  over  a  vast 
geographical  distance  without  adding  any  capacity  to  transport  NATO  forces  from  Western 


58  Turkey  contributed  a  five  thousand  soldier  infantry  brigade  and  Greece  contributed  an  infantry 
battalion  to  the  United  Nations  land  force.  See  James  F.  Schnabel,  Policy  and  Direction:  The  First  Year 
(Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1972),  225. 

59  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  and  the  Mediterranean  (Wilmington:  Scholarly  Resources,  1985), 

216. 

60  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  The  Long  Entanglement:  NATO’s  First  Fifty  Years  (Westport:  Praeger, 
1999):  31  and  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  and  the  United  States:  The  Enduring  Alliance  (New  York: 
Twayne,  1994),  47. 

61  Dean  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation:  My  Years  in  the  State  Department  (New  York:  Norton, 
1969),  563. 
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Europe  theater  to  the  Mediterranean  theater.62  The  most  significant  operational  advantage  of 
Turkey  joining  NATO  was  to  deny  the  Soviet  Union  the  ability  to  transit  naval  warships  from  the 
Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean  undetected  or  close  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  Straits 
completely.63  Control  of  the  Straits  secured  the  Mediterranean  shipping  routes  and  military  lines 
of  communication.  Turkey  also  provided  a  substantial  land  force,  between  500,000  and  750,000 
soldiers,  and  was  capable  of  providing  marked  resistance  to  Soviet  aggression  on  a  second 
front.64  Several  challenges  arose  from  including  Greece  and  Turkey  in  NATO.  Greece  and 
Turkish  Thrace  offer  little  operational  or  strategic  depth  and  have  highly  restrictive  terrain  that 
does  not  favor  mobile,  mechanized  operations.  By  contrast,  eastern  Anatolia  provides  sufficient 
depth  to  support  mechanized  formations  but  lacks  the  developed  infrastructure  that  is  common  to 
Western  Europe,  which  is  necessary  for  mechanized  operations.65  The  lack  of  depth  in  one  area 
and  the  lack  of  the  necessary  infrastructure  in  the  other  provided  NATO  with  the  challenge  of 
conducting  a  shallow  defense  against  a  numerically  superior  enemy.  A  shallow  defense  argues  for 
a  strong  forward  defense,  which  pulls  resources  away  from  the  strategic  concerns  of  the  Western 
European  Allies  and  speaks  to  the  initial  Western  European  arguments  against  the  inclusion  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  in  NATO.  Additionally,  the  distance  between  Greece,  Turkey  and  the  other 


62  One  key  difference  between  NATO’s  Southern  Region  and  the  Central  Front  was  that  Southern 
Region  states  were  almost  completely  responsible  for  their  own  defense.  However,  NATO  also  recognized 
that  the  viability  of  the  NATO  regional  strategy  would  rely  upon  assets  located  in  other  theaters.  The 
decision  to  allocate  resources  to  the  Southern  Region  would  be  a  function  of  resources  available  and 
political  will.  See  Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies,  NATO’s  Southern  Region:  Strategy  and 
Resources  for  Coalition  Defense  (Washington:  Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies,  1988),  1  and 
11. 

63  Ferenc  A.  Vali,  The  Turkish  Straits  and  NATO  (Stanford,  California:  Hoover,  1972),  83. 

64  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  NATO  and  the  Mediterranean  (Wilmington:  Scholarly  Resources,  1985), 
216  and  Ferenc  A.  Vali,  Bridge  Across  the  Bosporus:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Turkey  (Baltimore:  John 
Hopkins  Press,  1971),  117. 

65  William  T.  Johnsen,  NATO’s  New  Front  Line:  The  Growing  Importance  of  the  Southern  Tier 
(Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  1992),  45. 
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Western  European  countries — with  the  exception  of  Italy — hinders  the  deployment  of  reserve 
forces  in  a  timely  manner.66  NATO  questioned  if  Greek  and  Turkish  forward  defenses  could  hold 
long  enough  to  permit  reserves  from  Western  Europe  to  arrive. 

Three  concepts  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  reinforcing  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  lack  of 
depth  for  defensive  operations.  First,  forward  basing  of  air  assets  and  intelligence  gathering 
infrastructure  were  established  to  increase  the  warning  time  of  Soviet  attack  and  improve  air 
support  for  the  forward  defense.  Bi-lateral  status  of  forces  agreements  and  basing  rights  were 
negotiated  that  permitted  the  U.S.  to  address  these  concerns.67  Second,  naval  assets  had  to  secure 
control  of  the  sea  to  allow  the  deployment  of  land  reserves.  The  ability  of  the  Soviet  Black  Sea 
Fleet  to  disrupt  the  sea  lines  of  communication  had  to  be  eliminated.  If  the  Black  Sea  fleet  could 
consistently  pass  into  the  Mediterranean  unmolested,  defensive  requirements  would  drain  naval 
assets  away  from  Western  Europe  and  the  vital  sea  lines  of  communication  between  North 
America  and  Europe.68  Therefore,  Turkey  was  supported  with  military  aid  to  exercise  control 
over  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  Straits  to  prevent  Soviet  warships  and  submarines  from 
interfering  with  NATO  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean.66  Lastly,  despite  the  history  of  tension 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  and  their  most  recent  war  1921-1922,  an  integrated  command  and 


66  William  T.  Johnsen,  NATO ’s  New’  Front  Line:  The  Growing  Importance  of  the  Southern  Tier 
(Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  1992),  49. 

67  Ibid.,  50-53  and  Thanos  Veremis,  “Greece  and  NATO:  Continuity  and  Change,”  m  NATO’s 
Southern  Allies:  Internal  and  External  Challenges,  ed.  John  Chipman  (London:  Routledge,  1988),  243. 

68  William  T.  Johnsen,  NATO ’s  New >  Front  Line:  The  Growing  Importance  of  the  Southern  Tier 
(Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  1992),  54-56. 

69  Melvyn  P.  Leffler,  “Diplomacy,  and  the  Cold  War:  The  United  States,  Turkey,  and  NATO, 
1945-1952,”  The  Journal  of  American  History’,  vol.  71,  no.  4  (March  1985):  818. 
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control  structure  was  established. 70  The  Commander  Allied  Forces  Southeastern  Europe  and 
Commander-in-Chief  Allied  Forces  Mediterranean  (CINCAFMED)  military  commands  were 
established  in  Turkey  to  facilitate  the  integration  of  multinational  forces.71 

The  decision  to  extend  the  invitation  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  join  NATO  was  taken  at 
the  seventh  session  ofthe  NAC  between  15-20  September,  1951.  Flowever,  the  formal  invitation 
to  join  the  Alliance  required  each  existing  member  state  to  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  ratify  the  idea  within  their  own  legislative  procedures.72  The  official  invitation  to  join 
NATO  was  provided  in  the  Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Accession  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  dated  22  October,  1951. 73  The  ninth  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  pronounced 
that  Greece  and  Turkey  had  accessed  to  the  Alliance  effective  18  February,  1952. 74  The  first 
round  of  NATO  expansion  was  official.  The  contrast  between  this  round  of  expansion  and  the 
first  post-Cold  War  expansion  could  not  be  more  stark. 


70  Edward  S.  Forster,  A  Short  History’  of  Modern  Greece  1821-1956  (New  York:  Praeger,  1957), 
121  and  William  T.  Johnsen,  NATO ’s  New  Front  Line:  The  Growing  Importance  of  the  Southern  Tier 
(Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  1992),  56. 

71  Ferenc  A.  Vali,  Bridge  Across  the  Bosporus:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Turkey  (Baltimore:  John 
Flopkins  Press,  1971),  119. 

72  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Final  Communique  15-20  September,  1951,”  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/docu/comm/49-95/c510920a.htm 
(accessed  26  April,  2011). 

73  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Accession  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts, 

http://www.nato. int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  17245.htm  (accessed  26  April,  2011). 

74  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Final  Communique  25  February,  1952,”  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  17303.htm  (accessed 
26  April,  2011). 
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1999  Expansion 

The  1999  enlargement  of  NATO  has  its  origins  in  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  reflects  the  military  rapprochement  between  former  adversaries 
and  it  occurred  during  the  same  timeframe  as  the  economic  and  political  expansion  of  the 
European  Union  (EU).75  The  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  forced  NATO  to 
redefine  itself  and  adapt  to  a  new  security  environment.76  Discussion  about  the  changing  role  of 
NATO  and  expansion  began  quickly  after  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union;  however,  NATO 
proceeded  slowly  with  expansion  due  to  uncertainty  about  how  German  reunification  would 
affect  the  region,  concerns  regarding  the  ability  of  the  identified  countries  to  meet  certain 
admission  requirements  and  to  sensitivities  towards  Russian  concerns  with  NATO  expansion.77 
As  early  as  1990,  NATO  and  former  adversaries  were  discussing  publicly  the  expansion  of  the 
Alliance.78  At  the  1994  NATO  Summit,  U.S.  President  Bill  Clinton  announced  that  it  was  no 
longer  a  question  of  whether  NATO  would  enlarge,  but  only  a  question  of  when  and  how.79  This 
prompted  NATO’s  1995  Study  on  NATO  Enlargement  that  sought  to  define  an  improved  security 
architecture  in  terms  of  political,  economic  and  defense  components.  The  Study  concluded  why 


75  For  a  summary  of  EU  expansion,  see  Europa,  “The  History  of  the  European  Union,”  Europa  - 
Gateway  to  the  European  Union ,  http://europa.eu/about-eu/eu-historv/index  en.htm  (accessed  14  June, 
2011). 

76  Sten  Rynning,  NATO  Renewed:  The  Power  and  Purpose  of  Transatlantic  Cooperation  (New 
York:  Palgrave  Macmillan,  2005),  21. 

77  NATO  was  concerned  about  how  Russia  would  react  to  NATO  enlargement  and  Russia  vocally 
opposed  NATO  expansion.  Jonathan  Eyal,  “NATO’s  Enlargement:  Anatomy  of  a  Decision,”  International 
Affairs,  vol.  73,  no.  4  (1997):  699. 

78  Gerald  B.  Solomon,  The  NATO  enlargement  Debate,  1990-1997  (Westport,  CT :  Praeger,  1998), 

149. 

79  James  M.  Goldgeier,  Not  Whether  But  Wlten:  The  U.S.  Decision  to  Enlarge  NATO  (Washington: 
Brookings  Institute  Press,  1999),  3. 
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NATO  should  enlarge,  defined  principles  of  enlargement,  and  recommended  how  NATO  shoidd 
enlarge.  80  It  confirmed  the  ‘open-door’  policy  of  NATO  that  welcomes  all  European  countries  to 
join  the  Alliance,  provided  they  met  certain  criteria.81  The  1999  enlargement  has  significantly 
influenced  current  thinking  about  expansion.  The  operational  implications  of  the  1 999  expansion 
focused  on  reforming  military  structures  and  institutions  in  former  communist  countries  as  well 
as  the  interoperability  of  equipment  and  technology  between  former  adversaries.  Enlargement 
also  brought  the  question  of  economic  and  military  burdensharing  to  the  forefront  as  the  threat  of 
war  in  Europe  subsided  and  states  sought  to  reduce  military  expenditures.82  In  addition,  the 
Alliance  undertook  new  missions,  such  as  peacekeeping  and  building  rapid  reaction  forces. 

In  response  to  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  profound  political  changes  that  happened 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  1980s,  NATO  published  a  new  Strategic  Concept 
in  1991.  The  1991  Strategic  Concept  maintained  a  European  focus  and  promoted  the  transition 
away  from  the  Cold  War  forward  defense  posture.  The  Strategic  Concept  maintained  a  weariness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  but  identified  internal  threats,  such  as  economic,  social  and  political 
instability,  as  the  main  sources  of  insecurity.  The  overall  objective  of  the  Strategic  Concept  was 
to  preserve  the  strategic  balance  in  Europe.83  But  the  strategic  context  was  changing  rapidly. 


80  Gerald  B.  Solomon,  The  NATO  enlargement  Debate,  1990-1997  (Westport,  CT:  Praeger,  1998), 

86. 

81  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Article  10  specifies  that  the  Alliance  may  invite  “any  other  European 
state”  to  join.  This  principle  was  reiterated  in  the  Study  on  NATO  Enlargement.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  “Study  on  NATO  Enlargement.  September,  1995,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
NATO  Basic  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/docu/basictxt/enl-9501.htm  (accessed  Mar  29,  2011). 

82  The  U.S.  government  sought  to  drastically  reduce  their  military  commitment  to  Europe,  see 
Frank  R.  Douglas,  The  United  States,  NATO,  and  a  New  Multilateral  Relationship  (Westport:  Praeger 
Security  International),  78. 

83  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “The  Alliance’s  New  Strategic  Concept,”  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  NATO  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  23847.htm 
(accessed  8  May,  2011). 
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NATO  had  already  invited  Russia,  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federal  Republic,  the  Hungarian 
Republic,  the  Republic  of  Poland,  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  and  Romania  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Alliance  in  July  1990. 84  However,  NATO  continued  to  be  wary  of 
Russian  capabilities  and  intentions.85  The  balance  between  the  expansion  of  NATO  and 
aggravating  Russia  was  a  critical  issue.  Nonetheless,  the  U.S.  was  so  powerful  in  relation  to 
Russia,  its  European  NATO  allies  and  former  Soviet  bloc  countries  that  once  the  U.S.  decided  on 
a  policy  of  NATO  enlargement,  there  was  little  that  foreign  governments  could  do  to  stop  it.86 
NATO  established  the  North  Atlantic  Cooperation  Council  (NAC-C)  in  1990  to  bring  together 
the  NATO  Allies  with  former  Warsaw  Pact  adversaries  and  non-aligned  European  states.87  The 
implementation  of  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  program  in  1 994  provided  a  mechanism  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  NATO  to  expand  its  influence,  permit  Eastern  European  states  to  have 
rapprochement  with  NATO  and  minimize  the  impact  of  expansion  as  a  hostile  act  towards 
Russia.88  The  successor  to  the  NAC-C,  the  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council  (EAPC),  was 


84  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Final  Communique  5-6  July,  1990,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/docu/comm/49-95/c900706a.htm  (accessed  24  April, 
2011). 

85  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Final  Communique  7-8  June,  1990,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  23696.htm  (accessed  14 
June,  2011). 

8(1  The  decision  by  any  other  country  to  veto  the  U.S. -supported  NATO  enlargement  may  have 
resulted  in  adverse  political  or  economic  consequences  against  the  country  that  opposed  U.S.  intentions. 
James  M.  Goldgeier,  Not  Whether  But  When:  The  U.S.  Decision  to  Enlarge  NATO  (Washington:  Brookings 
Institute  Press,  1999),  4. 

87  Marco  Rimanelli,  Historical  Dictionary  of  NATO  and  Other  International  Security 
Organizations  (Lanham,  Maryland:  Scarecrow  Press,  2009),  433-434. 

88  John  Borawski,  “Partnership  for  Peace  and  beyond,”  International  Affairs,  vol.  71,  no.  2  (April 
1995):  234. 
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established  in  1997  and  provided  a  venue  for  multilateral  political  cooperation  while  the  PfP 
provided  the  venue  for  bilateral  military  cooperation.89 

Analysis  of  the  1999  round  of  NATO  enlargement  must  include  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  expansion  ideas  of  the  EU.  The  EU  represents  a  portion  of  the  European  members  of 
NATO,  but  does  not  provide  a  voice  for  the  North  American  countries.  After  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  traditional  roles  of  NATO  and  the  EU  were  reevaluated,  with  NATO  becoming  more 
interested  in  non-security  matters  and  the  EU  taking  on  greater  responsibility  for  European 
security.90  Elowever,  the  internal  EU  consternation  after  the  signing  of  the  1991  Maastricht  Treaty 
that  deepened  European  integration  likely  caused  the  EU  and  member  countries  to  become  wary 
of  the  inclusion  of  other  states.91  Indeed,  NATO  enlargement  was  a  mechanism  to  foster  many  of 
the  aspects  of  reform  that  the  EU  desired  in  potential  new  member  states  without  having  to 
assume  all  of  the  risk  associated  with  new  countries  joining  the  EU. 

The  debate  surrounding  NATO  enlargement  has  been  categorized  as  muted  and  the  actual 
debate  within  the  Alliance  is  even  more  difficult  to  dissect.92  Two  critical  questions  needed 
answers:  should  NATO  accept  new  members  and  if  so,  which  countries  should  be  invited?  There 


89  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Basic  Document  of  the  Euro-Atlantic  Partnership  Council 
30  May,  1997,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/docu/pr/1997/p97- 
066e.htm  (accessed  26April,  2011). 

90  Martin  Reichard,  The  EU-NATO  Relationship:  A  Legal  and  Political  Perspective  (Aldershot: 
Ashgate,  2006),  2-3. 

91  Clive  Archer,  The  European  Union  (Oxford:  Routledge,  2008),  28-29. 

92  The  debate  among  NATO  nations  was  not  conducted  in  a  public  manner,  however  the  debate 
within  specific  countries  included  politicians,  policy  makers,  academics  and  other  interested  parties,  See 
Robert  H.  Dorff,  “Public  Opinion  and  NATO  Enlargement,”  in  NATO  After  Enlargement:  New  Challenges, 
New  Missions,  New  Forces,  ed.  Stephen  J.  Blank  (Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Strategic  Studies 
Institute,  1998),  5  and  Gale  A.  Mattox  and  Arthur  R.  Rachwald,  “Introduction:  European  Security  and  the 
Enlargement  of  NATO,”  in  Enlarging  NATO:  The  National  Debates,  eds.  Gale  A.  Mattox  and  Arthur  R. 
Rachwald  (Boulder:  Lynne  Rienner,  2001),  10-11. 
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were  a  number  of  arguments  in  favor  of  enlargement.  These  included  that  NATO  should  be 
responsive  to  requests  to  join  the  Alliance  by  Central  and  Eastern  European  states.  Some  argued 
that  NATO  membership  would  help  improve  stability  in  Central  and  Eastern  European  states  by 
preventing  a  power  vacuum  from  forming  and  preventing  Russia  from  destabilizing  the  region.  In 
addition,  it  was  thought  that  NATO  membership  would  free  Central  and  Eastern  European 
politicians  to  focus  on  domestic  reforms  by  ensuring  their  national  sovereignty.  Proponents  of 
expansion  also  argued  that  enlargement  would  help  keep  NATO  alive  and  vibrant,  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  expand  while  Russia  was  weakened  and  that  NATO  could  not  allow  Russia  to 
exercise  a  de-facto  veto  over  the  enlargement  decision  by  their  opposition  to  expansion. 
Opponents  to  enlargement  stated  that  there  was  no  threat  that  necessitated  expansion  of  the 
Alliance,  eastern  expansion  created  a  new  division  within  Europe  and,  perhaps,  among  Central 
and  Eastern  European  states  and  that  offering  membership  to  certain  states  could  have  adverse 
political  and  military  impacts  on  those  states  not  invited  to  join.  Opponents  also  argued  that 
expansion  coidd  ruin  NATO  by  weakening  the  Alliance  by  allowing  weaker  countries  to  join  and 
that  NATO  would  not  have  sufficient  forces  to  devote  to  defense,  especially  when  existing 
members  began  reducing  military  expenditures  and  shrinking  force  size.93 

Germany  and  the  U.S.  were  the  leading  proponents  of  NATO  enlargement,  and  they 
supported  the  inclusion  of  the  Czech  Republic,  Elungary  and  Poland.94  France,  Italy,  Greece  and 
Turkey  supported  membership  for  Slovenia,  Romania  and  Bulgaria  based  on  their  support  of 
recent  NATO  operations  in  the  Balkans.  The  Nordic  states  supported  entry  for  Estonia,  Latvia 


93  James  W.  Morrison,  NATO  Expansion  and  Alternative  Future  Security  Alignments 
(Washington:  Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies,  1995),  29-40. 

94  Alain  Pellerin,  “NATO  Enlargement  -  The  Way  Ahead,”  Canadian  Council  for  International 
Peace  and  Security,  http://www.fas.org/man/eprint/nato-calgary.htm  (accessed  2  August,  2011). 
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and  Lithuania,  but  most  of  the  other  Allies  (including  the  U.S.,  Britain,  Germany,  France  and 
Italy)  opposed  them  as  unready.  Canada,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Spain  and 
Portugal  did  not  oppose  proposals  for  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  Poland,  Slovakia  and 
Slovenia  made  by  other  Allies,  but  disputed  the  Baltic  states.  The  U.K.  opposed  all  expansion 
based  on  the  assessment  that  none  of  the  countries  proposed  were  ready  to  join,  but  decided  not  to 
use  their  veto  on  expansion.93  Outside  of  NATO,  Russia  vocally  opposed  NATO  enlargement. 
The  Russian  delegation  walked  out  of  their  PfP  signing  ceremony  in  1994  in  protest  of  NATO’s 
ongoing  consideration  regarding  expansion.  Russian  President  Boris  Y eltsin  warned  of  Europe 
being  plunged  into  a  ‘cold  peace’  should  NATO  expand.96  Russian  opposition  fueled  concerns 
within  the  Alliance  of  providing  Russia  with  a  de-facto  veto  over  NATO  policy,  therefore  NATO 
developed  the  PfP  and  the  NATO-Russia  Permanent  Joint  Council.97 

After  the  Cold  War,  several  key  milestones  occurred  that  facilitated  enlargement  in  1999. 
The  1990  London  NATO  Summit  Declaration  on  a  Transformed  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  initiated  the  rapprochement  with  their  former  adversaries  and  began  the  debate 


95  Marco  Rimanelli,  “NATO’s  2002  Enlargement:  U.S. -Allied  Views  on  European  Security,”  in 
NATO  and  the  European  Union:  New  World,  New  Europe,  New  Threats,  ed.  Hall  Gardner  (Aldershot: 
Ashgate,  2004),  97. 

96  Roy  Allison,  Margot  Light  and  Stephen  White,  Putin ’s  Russia  and  the  Enlarged  Europe 
(London:  Chatham  House,  2006),  4. 

97  The  stated  objectives  of  the  PfP  were  to  help  applicant  members  facilitate  the  transparency  in 
national  defense  planning  and  budget  processes,  ensure  democratic  control  of  defense  forces,  maintain  the 
capability  and  readiness  to  contribute  to  operations  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations,  develop 
cooperative  military  relations  with  NATO,  and  develop  forces  that  are  better  able  to  operate  with  NATO 
forces.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Partnership  for  Peace:  Framework  Document,”  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts, 
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2011). 
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regarding  enlargement.98  The  1991  Rome  Summit  introduced  a  new  Strategic  Concept  that 
focused  on  engaging  in  political  and  military  dialogue  between  NATO  and  Central  and  Eastern 
European  countries.99  In  1994,  the  Brussels  Summit  introduced  the  PfP  initiative  to  deepen  the 
structures  for  cooperation  that  had  already  been  established.  These  events  laid  the  groundwork  for 
the  1997  Madrid  Summit  where  the  decision  to  invite  Elungary,  Poland  and  the  Czech  Republic  to 
join  NATO  occurred. 100  The  three  countries  officially  became  NATO  members  in  December 
1999,  fifty  years  after  the  formation  of  the  Alliance. 101  The  years  between  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  inviting  the  new  members  to  join  were  full  of  uncertainty  for  NATO,  for  the 
potential  member  countries,  and  in  the  emerging  security  environment. 

Czechoslovakia,  Elungary,  and  Poland  were  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries  that 
displayed  the  greatest  post-communist  progress  towards  political  and  economic  reform. 102  They 
were  also  the  geographically  closest  to  Western  Europe  among  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bulgarian  border  with  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  196  km  border 
between  Norway  and  Russia,  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  were  the  only  former  Warsaw  Pact 
states  to  share  a  border  with  a  NATO  country.  The  inclusion  of  Czechoslovakia  would  have 
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provided  Hungary  a  border  with  NATO  as  well.  The  dissolution  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  drift 
of  Slovakia  eastwards,  however,  isolated  Hungary  geographically.  Previous  expansion  to 
geographically  remote  countries  such  as  Greece  and  Turkey  provided  precedence  for  the 
expansion  of  NATO  to  isolated  countries.  The  close  geographic  proximity  and  shared  history  of 
coerced  inclusion  in  the  Soviet  communist  bloc  made  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary,  Poland  and 
Slovakia  natural  geopolitical  choices  for  the  first  round  of  post-Cold  War  NATO  expansion. 103 
Each  of  the  four  countries  actively  pursued  relations  with  NATO  through  the  NAC-C  and  PfP. 

Poland  was  strategically  located  between  Germany  and  Russia,  was  resource  rich,  and 
had  a  large  population  in  the  mid-1990s,  factors  that  could  permit  it  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  NATO. 104  Poland’s  transition  from  the  communist  government  of  the  Cold  War 
towards  democracy  progressed  through  a  multistage,  evolutionary  process.  The  transition  process 
was  negotiated  between  the  communist  regime  and  influential  politicians  who  had  popular  public 
support,  such  as  Lech  Walesa.  The  transition  was  also  supported  by  domestic  organizations  such 
as  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Solidarity  trade  union. 105  The  Polish  government  was  very 
motivated  to  join  the  Alliance  after  the  collapse  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Poland  was  the  third  country 
to  join  the  PfP  program,  in  1994,  and  the  first  to  establish  the  Individual  Partnership  Program. 

The  Individual  Partnership  Program  included  Polish  participation  in  peacekeeping  missions,  joint 
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exercises  with  NATO  countries,  changes  to  air  defense  capabilities,  convergence  of  command 
and  control  and  communications  systems  with  NATO  systems  and,  most  significantly, 
improvements  to  the  democratic  control  of  military  forces  by  the  elected  government.106  Poland 
also  adapted  its  budget  and  acquisitions  program  to  focus  on  interoperability  with  NATO, 
including  equipment  and  force  structure.107 

The  integration  of  Polish  forces  under  the  PfP  program  was  not  without  problems.  NATO 
did  not  release  all  of  the  Standard  NATO  Agreements  (STANAGs)  to  Polish  forces,  which 
prevented  integration  of  certain  capabilities.  Poland  also  possessed  a  large  amount  of  legacy 
equipment  that  would  take  many  years  to  modernize.  This  equipment  was  not  interoperable  with 
NATO  equipment,  especially  weapons  systems  and  communication  equipment.  Finally,  officer 
training  and  career  development  changes  were  required  to  bring  Polish  battalions  to  the  standard 
expected  of  a  NATO  battalion. 108  English  language  training  would  also  have  to  accelerate  for 
Polish  officers  since  Poland  would  be  required  to  fill  up  to  three  hundred  NATO  officer  billets.109 
Poland  would  integrate  division-size  units  with  NATO,  which  emphasized  the  requirement  to 
replace  communications,  command  and  control  systems  with  NATO  compatible  systems.  The 
1997  invitation  to  join  NATO  eliminated  some  of  the  barriers  to  the  integration  of  military  forces 
that  existed  during  the  PfP  years,  and  it  provided  NATO  with  greater  influence  over  Polish 
military  decisions. 
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Hungary  entered  the  post-Cold  War  period  in  a  similar  fashion  to  Poland;  the  democratic 
transformation  was  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary.  However,  there  were  no  well-known  leaders 
for  the  people  to  rally  around.  Instead,  the  ruling  Hungarian  Socialist  Worker’s  Party  (HSWP) 
negotiated  multiparty  elections  with  eight  opposing  parties  in  1990. 110  The  newly  elected 
government  initiated  defense  reform  to  establish  effective  civilian  control  over  the  military. 1 1 1 
Fundamental  reforms  were  required  to  transition  the  military  from  the  centralized  communist 
system  to  a  democratic  state  system.  The  structure  of  civilian  government  authority  over  the 
military  also  had  to  be  established  since  uniformed  military  personnel  had  provided  oversight 
under  the  former  communist  system. 1 12  This  involved  drafting  a  new  constitution  to  define  the 
responsibilities  of  the  president,  government,  and  National  Assembly  as  well  as  designate  who 
had  the  authority  to  employ  military  forces  within  the  country  and  outside  of  the  country. 

Hungary  began  work  on  their  plan  to  join  NATO  even  before  the  announcement  of  the 
PfP  program.  In  November,  1994,  Hungary  was  the  fifth  nation  to  join  the  PfP  program,  which 
was  preceded  by  a  multinational  exercise  with  British  forces  in  Hungary  that  highlighted  the 
technical  requirements  and  linguistic  challenges  of  working  with  NATO  forces.113  Hungary  faced 
financial  challenges  that  prevented  increased  exercise  participation  with  NATO  forces.  In 
addition  to  financial  challenges,  the  Hungarian  people  became  uncertain  if  they  wanted  to  join 
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another  alliance.  Popular  support  for  military  expenditure  at  the  expense  of  social  programs  was 
weak.  After  being  invited  to  join  the  Alliance,  the  government  put  the  question  of  joining  NATO 
to  a  referendum  in  1997.  Even  after  the  invitation  to  join  the  Alliance,  all  of  the  existing  member 
states  needed  to  ratify  the  protocol  to  allow  the  new  members  to  join.  Financial  difficulties  and 
the  potential  for  low  popular  support,  either  through  low  acceptance  of  joining  NATO  or  low 
voter  turnout,  threatened  the  support  of  the  existing  members  necessary  to  join  NATO.  In  the  end, 
85%  of  Hungarians  voted  in  favor  of  joining  NATO  and  all  of  the  Alliance  member  states 
accepted  their  accession. 1 14 

In  contrast  to  Poland  and  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  threw  off  the  cloak  of  communism  in 
1989  in  a  manner  that  left  former  power  brokers  with  little  influence  in  government 
institutions. 115  The  previous  authoritarian  regime  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic 
collapsed  after  it  used  military  forces  to  suppress  a  demonstration  in  Prague  and  the  popular 
leader  Vaclav  Havel  rallied  the  opposition  parties  into  a  united  front.  After  the  election  of  Havel 
to  President  in  December  1989,  the  defense  forces  were  renamed  the  Czechoslovak  Army  in  an 
attempt  to  redefine  the  apolitical  character  expected  from  the  military. 116  Havel  initiated 
constitutional  reform  and  appointed  a  civilian  as  Defense  Minister  to  bring  the  military  under 
increased  civilian  control. 
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The  dissolution  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1993,  known  as  the  Velvet  Divorce,  caused  the 
Czech  Republic  and  Slovakia  to  initiate  separate  constitutional  reforms.117  The  Czech  Republic 
initiated  major  reforms  to  the  military  in  pursuit  of  integration  into  NATO.  The  Army  began 
screening  professional  soldiers  to  eliminate  those  involved  in  suppressing  the  1989  revolution  and 
reduce  the  number  of  personnel  by  10,000.  The  Czech  Army  also  began  the  process  of 
reequipping  the  military  and  changing  the  organizational  structure  from  the  Soviet-style  towards 
the  NATO  model.  A  Rapid  Deployment  Brigade,  designed  to  be  compatible  with  NATO  forces, 
was  created  to  train  for  cooperation  with  NATO  forces. 118  The  Czech  Republic  joined  the  PfP 
program  in  March,  1994  and  became  the  eleventh  member.  After  this  point,  the  Czech  military 
shrank  in  size  in  order  to  become  more  efficient.  The  Air  Force  eliminated  four  hundred  aircraft. 
The  Czech  military  pursued  NATO  compatible  communications  systems,  radars,  computer 
systems  and  technically  and  linguistically  capable  officers  as  their  top  priority.119  The  defense 
minister  supported  the  organizational  and  equipment  modernization  with  his  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  a  career  structure,  professional  military  education  and  increased  discipline.120  In 
contrast  to  Hungary,  the  Czech  Republic  understood  and  accepted  that  integration  into  NATO 
would  not  be  cheap  and  Czech  leaders  determined  that  paying  the  price  for  NATO  integration 
was  worthwhile.  The  government  also  established  a  special  interagency  Committee  of  Foreign 
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and  Defense  Ministry  personnel  to  produce  a  “National  Plan  of  Compatibility  with  NATO”  in 
response  to  the  1995  Study  on  NATO  Enlargement. 121  The  Czech  Republic’s  efforts  to  address  the 
military,  political  and  economic  concerns  raised  by  the  Study  on  NATO  Enlargement  contrast 
with  the  efforts  of  Slovakia,  just  as  their  fates  in  joining  NATO  in  1999  were  opposite. 

The  decision  to  exclude  Slovakia  from  the  1999  round  of  expansion  provides  insight  into 
the  matters  that  NATO  considered  areas  of  concern  for  enlargement,  particularly  the  rise  of 
ideological  values  and  the  demise  of  the  prominence  of  geopolitics.  It  would  have  been  natural  to 
invite  Slovakia  to  join  NATO  at  the  same  time  as  the  Czech  Republic  and  the  inclusion  of 
Slovakia  would  have  provided  Hungary  with  a  border  to  other  NATO  countries.  However, 
without  a  popular  leader,  such  as  Vaclav  Havel  in  the  Czech  Republic  or  Lech  Walesa  in  Poland, 
the  tension  in  politics  increased  after  the  dissolution  of  Czechoslovakia.  After  the  Velvet  Divorce, 
the  Slovak  government  descended  into  rival  factions  vying  for  power.  Between  1992  and  1998, 
Slovakia  had  four  different  governments. 122 

The  ongoing  political  tensions  between  President  Michal  Kovac  and  Prime  Minister 
Vladimir  Meciar  were  highlighted  in  1 995  when  Meciar  accused  Kovac  of  making  illegal 
demands  from  government  officials  in  a  failed  attempt  to  remove  Kovac  from  power.  Several 
other  examples  of  disregard  for  the  law  and  democratic  political  process  were  evident  between 
1995  and  1998. 123  Meciar  gradually  emerged  as  the  dominant  political  leader  and  developed  an 
authoritarian  system.  Meciar’ s  political  style,  however,  pushed  Slovakia  away  from  democracy, 
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increased  internal  tensions  and  alienated  the  country  from  Western  integration.  In  an  attempt  to 
gain  support  for  joining  NATO,  Kovac  initiated  a  referendum  on  joining  NATO  in  1997.  The 
result  of  the  referendum  was  declared  invalid  because  less  than  10%  of  the  population  voted, 
which  reflected  the  declining  public  support  to  joining  NATO. 124  Slovakia  also  faced  a  challenge 
in  dealing  with  the  large  Hungarian  minority  that  resided  within  their  border.  Ethnic  Hungarian 
government  officials  boycotted  votes  to  protest  their  treatment  by  the  Slovak  majority,  causing 
international  condemnation  of  the  Slovak  government  and  further  destabilized  the  fragile  political 
system.  More  importantly  for  NATO  inclusion,  civilian  control  of  the  military  would  be 
impossible  if  the  political  environment  was  not  more  stable. 

The  Slovak  military  was  small  when  compared  to  the  other  leading  nations  being 
considered  for  enlargement,  with  only  47,000  troops  in  1993.  Additionally,  the  Slovak 
government  faced  immediate  challenges  in  creating  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Slovak  Republic 
since  military  planning  and  leadership  had  been  centralized  in  Prague  while  part  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Therefore,  Slovakia  had  to  create  a  new  defense  ministry,  a  new  army  command 
and  a  new  army.  To  do  so,  troops  had  to  redeploy  from  the  former  Czechoslovakian  army  and 
swear  allegiance  to  Slovakia.  More  significantly,  Slovakia  had  to  build  the  infrastructure  to 
support  the  army,  develop  a  military  education  system,  prepare  new  military  doctrine  and 
organize  in  a  manner  that  would  be  compatible  with  NATO  forces.125 
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Despite  the  challenges,  Slovakia  took  steps  towards  NATO.  Slovakia  joined  the  PfP  in 
May,  1994  and  participated  in  the  NAC-C.  Slovakia  also  deployed  forces  to  the  former 
Yugoslavia  under  a  United  Nations  mandate  where  they  worked  alongside  several  NATO 
countries.  Ultimately,  in  1997  NATO  decided  that  Slovakia  had  not  made  sufficient  progress  to 
develop  NATO-integrated  forces  and  the  authoritarian  regime  of  Mericar  was  not  compatible 
with  the  Alliance. 126  Slovakia  was  not  included  in  the  first  round  of  post-Cold  War  expansion. 

Advocates  and  opponents  to  expansion  used  the  operational  implications  of  the  1 999 
enlargement  to  argue  their  respective  cases.  Proponents  of  enlargement  argued  that  extending 
NATO  security  to  the  east  would  provide  a  stabilizing  influence  and  prevent  conflict  between  and 
within  states.  Germany,  in  particular,  sought  to  expand  NATO  to  the  east  to  enhance  their 
economic  investments,  engage  the  U.S.  in  the  region  through  the  Alliance  and  move  potential 
future  zones  of  conflict  away  from  its  borders.127  Opponents  to  enlargement  argued  that  NATO 
would  become  embroiled  in  regional  ethnic  conflicts,  existing  Allies  would  be  required  to  pay  for 
military  upgrades  in  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  and  that  enlargement  would  needlessly 
antagonize  Russia. 127  The  1995  Study  on  NATO  Enlargement  sought  to  prevent  existing  internal 
ethnic  tensions  from  becoming  Alliance  security  concerns  by  requiring  prospective  members  to 
resolve  ethnic  disputes  in  a  peaceful  manner  prior  to  admission  into  NATO.  The  Study  also 
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addressed  concerns  regarding  Russian  sensibilities  to  NATO  enlargement  and  argued  that 
dialogue  through  the  NAC-C  would  mitigate  Russian  concerns.129 

Operational  implications  included  modifying  the  force  structures  to  be  compatible  with 
NATO  capabilities  and  upgrading  antiquated  infrastructure  to  sustain  and  support  the  deployment 
of  NATO  forces.  A  significant  consideration  was  that  the  new  members  did  not  provide  any 
additional  strategic  transportation  assets  to  facilitate  the  deployment  of  NATO  forces  to  their 
territory.  Necessary  infrastructure  upgrades  included  the  road,  rail  networks,  logistics  depots  and 
air  bases.  All  of  these  came  with  an  associated  price  tag  that  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  new 
members  to  pay.  U.S.  estimates  put  the  price  of  including  the  Czech  Republic,  Hungary  and 
Poland  in  range  between  $27  to  $125  billion,  with  the  Clinton  Administration  accepting  a  U.S. 
State  Department  estimate  of  between  $27-$35  billion  over  a  twelve-year  period. 130  Proponents  of 
expansion  expected  the  European  allies  to  shoulder  much  of  the  cost  while  opponents  expected 
the  U.S.  to  be  asked  for  most  of  the  money.  In  addition,  NATO  had  to  determine  if  existing 
deployment  structures  were  appropriate:  should  existing  members  station  forces  in  the  new 
member  states  or  would  forces  respond  to  an  attack  from  existing  locations?'31  Finally,  each  of 
the  new  members  added  additional  military  capability  to  the  Alliance,  with  Poland  adding  the 
largest  military  force.  The  unanswered  question  was  whether  the  increase  in  manpower  and  depth 
justified  the  expense  required  to  modernize  these  forces. 


129  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Study  on  NATO  Enlargement.  September  1995,”  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  NATO  Basic  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/docu/basictxt/enl-950 1  .htm  (accessed 
Mar  29,  2011). 

130  Lawrence  S.  Kaplan,  The  Long  Entanglement:  NATO ’s  First  Fifty  Years  (Westport:  Praeger, 
1999),  215-216. 

131  Richard  L.  Kugler,  Enlarging  NATO:  The  Russia  Factor  (Santa  Monica:  RAND,  1996),  240. 
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This  round  of  expansion  also  highlighted  the  paradox  of  requiring  aspirant  countries  to 
meet  certain  criteria  while  not  providing  them  with  the  necessary  information  to  achieve  the 
specified  standards.  Indeed,  NATO  was  faced  with  determining  how  much  information  they 
should  provide  to  PfP  members  as  they  worked  towards  membership.  The  operational 
consequences  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  operations  associated  with  compatible  command 
and  control  processes  are  more  significant  than  those  associated  with  equipment  interoperability. 
NATO  appears  to  have  minimized  the  former  and  emphasized  the  later;  moreover,  NATO  shifted 
the  risk  associated  with  enlargement  to  the  aspirant  countries.  However,  internal  to  NATO,  by 
1 999  the  process  for  Alliance  enlargement  was  formalized  and  a  template  was  developed  for 
future  expansion.  Contrary  to  previous  rounds  of  expansion,  institutional  lessons  were  learned 
from  the  1 999  expansion  that  would  be  applied  to  future  expansion.  The  most  enduring  artifact  of 
the  first  round  of  post-Cold  War  enlargement  was  the  NATO  Membership  Action  Plan  (MAP) 
published  in  April  1999.  The  MAP  provided  future  aspirant  members  with  a  process  to  follow  to 
facilitate  membership  and  a  program  to  assist  with  their  preparations.  The  MAP  addressed  five 
key  areas  of  concern  for  NATO  to  assess  aspirant  members:  political  and  economic  issues, 
defense/military  issues,  resource  issues,  security  issues  and  legal  issues.  The  MAP  provided  the 
process  that  future  aspirant  countries  would  be  required  to  follow  and  it  tried  to  make  the 
enlargement  process  more  bureaucratic  and  less  political  in  nature.  However,  NATO  also  stated 
that  the  MAP  was  not  to  be  considered  a  list  of  criteria  for  membership  and  that  interested 
countries  would  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 132 


132  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Membership  Action  Plan  (MAP),”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Press  Release,  http://www.nato.int/docu/pr/1999/p99-066e.htm  (accessed  16  June,  2011). 
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2009  Expansion 


NATO  expanded  to  twenty-eight  countries  in  2009  when  Albania  and  Croatia  joined  the 
Alliance.  Sixty  years  after  the  creation  of  the  Alliance,  all  of  the  members  of  the  former  Warsaw 
Pact,  except  Russia  and  some  former  Soviet  States,  were  members  of  NATO. 133  The  2009 
expansion  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  expansion  policy  articulated  in  the  1 995  Study 
on  NATO  Enlargement  and  another  step  towards  the  integration  of  all  European  countries  into  the 
Alliance.  However,  the  change  in  the  global  security  environment  due  to  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks 
against  the  U.S.  in  September  2001  and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Iraq  in  2003  caused  NATO  to 
once  again  reappraise  its  purpose,  including  the  question  of  continued  expansion.1,4  In  response 
to  the  9/1 1  terrorist  attack,  NATO  invoked  Article  5  of  the  NATO  Charter  for  the  first  time  in 
history.  The  subsequent  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  undertaken  as  a  coalition  operation  rather 
than  as  a  NATO  operation,  however,  and  reflected  a  split  between  members  of  the  Alliance 
regarding  the  purpose  of  NATO. lj5  The  split  was  further  magnified  during  the  U.S. -led  2003 
invasion  of  Iraq  that  was  publicly  opposed  by  several  Alliance  members  and  not  supported  by 


133  The  Czech  Republic  (formerly  part  of  Czechoslovakia),  Hungary  and  Poland  joined  NATO  in 
1999.  Albania,  Romania  and  Slovakia  (formerly  part  of  Czechoslovakia)  joined  in  2004.  Albania,  an 
original  signatory  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  who  left  the  organization  in  1968,  joined  in  2009.  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  were  former  Soviet  States  that  joined  NATO  while  Belarus,  Ukraine,  Moldova,  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan,  Kazakhstan  and  Kyrgyzstan  are  former  Soviet  States  that 
have  not  joined  NATO. 

134  NATO  invoked  Article  5  of  the  Charter  on  12  September,  2011  and  committed  NATO  to 
providing  “the  assistance  that  may  be  required,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Statement  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  12  September,  2001,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Press  Release, 
http://www.nato.int/docu/pr/2001/p01-124e.htm  (accessed  31  July,  2011).  NATO  then  denied  the 
organization  was  planning  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  struggled  to  look  relevant  when  the  U.S.  and 
U.K.  took  independent  action  to  conduct  the  invasion,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Statement  by 
NATO  Secretary  General  8  October,  2001,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Press  Release, 
http://www.nato.int/docu/pr/2001/p01-138e.htm  (accessed  31  July,  2011).  See  also  Lawrence  Freedman, 
Deterrence  (Cambridge:  Polity,  2004),  2. 

135  Jennifer  Medcalf,  Going  Global  or  Going  Nowhere?  NATO’s  Role  in  Contemporary 
International  Security  (Berlin:  Peter  Lang,  2008),  115-121. 
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others.  Consequently,  NATO  was  at  risk  of  being  considered  irrelevant  by  the  largest  member: 
the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  since  2001  NATO  has  had  two  rounds  of  enlargement,  in  2004  and  2009, 
that  have  added  nine  countries  to  the  Alliance,  and  NATO  is  currently  in  discussions  with  several 
countries  for  further  enlargement.136  The  2004  and  2009  expansions  occurred  under  the  1999 
Strategic  Concept.  This  new  Strategic  Concept  captured  the  experiences  of  the  Alliance  between 
1991  and  2001,  including  the  conduct  of  out  of  area  operations,  such  as  peace  support  operations 
in  the  Balkans.  The  removal  of  Russia  as  a  named  adversary  reflected  a  change  in  key  strategic 
themes.  The  focus  on  partnership,  cooperation  and  dialogue  reflect  the  relative  peace  that  existed 
for  NATO  before  September,  2001. 137 

In  2004,  NATO  invited  seven  nations  to  join  the  Alliance:  Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Romania,  Slovakia  and  Slovenia. 133  In  2008,  NATO  invited  Albania  and  Croatia  to 
begin  accession  talks  to  join  the  Alliance. 139  The  two  countries  officially  became  NATO  members 
in  April,  2009  after  ratification  of  their  accession  by  the  other  twenty-six  Allied  countries. 140 


136  The  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  and  Montenegro  are  currently  members  of  the 
MAP.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Membership  Action  Plan,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Topics,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  37356.htm  (accessed  19  June,  2011). 

137  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “The  Alliance’s  Strategic  Concept,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  NATO  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  27433.htm  (accessed 
2  August,  2011). 

138  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “NATO  Enlargement,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
A-Z,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  49212.htm  (accessed  20  August,  2011). 

139  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Bucharest  Summit  Declaration  3  April,  2008,”  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  8443.htm 
(accessed  30  May,  2011). 

140  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Accession  of 
the  Republic  of  Albania,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts, 

http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  61474.htm  (accessed  30  May,  2011)  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  “Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  Accession  of  the  Republic  of  Croatia,” 
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Albania  and  Croatia  were  participants  in  the  MAP  prior  to  being  invited  to  join  the  Alliance. 
Participation  in  the  MAP  shifted  debate  from  inviting  states  to  join  the  Alliance  to  inviting  states 
to  join  the  MAP. 141  The  MAP  process  has  significantly  reduced  the  debate  surrounding  countries 
joining  NATO,  but  highlights  how  the  Alliance  consensus  decision  making  process  can  prevent 
countries  from  joining  NATO.142  Indeed,  the  debate  surrounding  Albania  and  Croatia  joining 
NATO  was  overshadowed  by  disputes  within  the  Alliance  over  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  by 
Greece  blocking  the  application  of  the  Republic  of  Macedonia  to  join  NATO.  In  any  event,  the 
2009  expansion  continued  the  process  established  in  1999  with  the  U.S.  as  the  primary  promoter 
of  enlargement. 143 

Any  discussion  of  Albanian  history  or  foreign  relations  must  include  the  nationalist  desire 
to  expand  the  country’s  area  to  include  all  ethnic  Albanians.  Large  populations  of  ethnic 
Albanians  live  outside  of  the  current  borders  of  the  country,  in  particular  in  Kosovo  and  parts  of 
Greece,  Macedonia  and  Montenegro.144  During  WW11,  Italy  occupied  Albania  and  adjusted 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Official  Texts, 
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141  Congressional  Research  Service,  “NATO  Enlargement:  Albania,  Croatia,  and  Possible  Future 
Candidates,”  Congressional  Research  Service,  http://www.fas.org/sgp/crs/row/RL34701.pdf  (accessed  20 
June,  2011). 

142  The  debate  regarding  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  joining  NATO  is  being 
driven  by  Greece.  The  Alliance  has  agreed  to  invite  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  into  the 
Alliance  once  a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to  the  country’s  name  has  been  found.  This  debate  reflects  the 
consensus-based  decision  requirement  for  NATO  expansion.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
“Membership  Action  Plan,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  A-Z, 
http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  37356.htm  (accessed  9  June,  2011). 

143  Steven  Lee  Myers  and  Thom  Shanker,  “NATO  Expansion,  and  a  Bush  Legacy  are  in  Doubt,” 
The  New  York  Times,  March  15,  2008, 

http://www.nytimes.com/2008/03/15/world/europe/15nato.htmr/pagewantedA2  (accessed  20  June,  2011). 

144  Miron  Rezun,  Europe  and  War  in  the  Balkans:  Toward  a  New  Yugoslav  Identity  (Westport: 
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national  boundaries  based  on  ethnicity  to  resolve  the  Albania  national  question.  145  After  WW11, 


the  Italian-imposed  Greater  Albanian  slipped  away,  sowing  the  seeds  for  future  discontent. 146 
Albania’s  relations  with  their  Yugoslav  partners  deteriorated  and  the  Albanian  government 
approached  the  Soviet  Union  in  search  of  a  benefactor.  The  Soviets  provided  aid  and  guaranteed 
Albanian  security  in  1955  when  Albania  became  a  founding  member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.147 
Warm  relations  between  the  two  countries  did  not  last  long  due  to  Soviet  rapprochement  with 
Yugoslavia  after  Stalin’s  death  in  1953.  China  replaced  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  primary  aid 
provider  and  Albania  became  the  lone  European  supporter  of  China  during  the  1960  Sino-Soviet 
split.  The  Soviet  Union  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Albania  in  December  1961  and 
excluded  Albania  from  Warsaw  Pact  participation.148  Albania  withdrew  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  in 
1968  in  protest  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  China  used  Albania  as  a  gateway  into 
Europe  and  as  a  proxy  voice  to  the  United  Nations.  When  China  emerged  from  isolationism  in  the 
1970s,  the  benefits  of  supporting  Albania  were  reassessed  and  aid  was  reduced.  At  this  point 
Albania  began  a  difficult  path  towards  self-reliance  and  isolationism. 149 

After  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  Albania  emerged  from  communist  isolationist  rule  and 
held  multiparty  elections  in  1992. 150  Albania  attempted  to  align  itself  economically  and  politically 
with  Western  Europe  rather  than  with  Serbia,  then  the  dominant  Balkan  power.  Albania  joined 
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the  NAC-C  in  1992,  the  PfP  in  1994,  and  the  MAP  in  1999. 11  The  Albanian  government  had 
acute  security  concerns  based  on  the  crisis  forming  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  especially  with  the 
ethnic-Albanian  majority  in  the  Serbian  province  of  Kosovo.  The  Kosovo  question  would  not  be 
resolved  for  several  more  years;  however,  domestic  considerations  continued  to  dominate 
Albania’s  interaction  with  the  outside  world.  In  1997,  the  collapse  of  financial  pyramid  schemes 
that  the  government  had  tolerated,  and  in  some  cases  encouraged,  caused  a  wave  of  anti- 
government  protests  and  the  public  seizing  weapons,  raiding  army  depots  and  burning 
government  buildings.  There  was  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  state  and  United  Nations  troops 
were  required  to  help  stabilize  the  situation. 152  Albania  would  not  have  a  quick  path  to  NATO 
membership.  The  2009  expansion  of  NATO  completed  the  integration  of  former  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  with  the  addition  of  Albania,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  and  with  Croatia  continued 
the  integration  of  former  Yugoslav  republics  that  had  begun  with  Slovenia  in  2004. 

The  Kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  was  formed  as  a  constitutional  monarchy  after  WW1  and 
brought  together  Croats,  Serbs,  Slovenes  and  Bulgars  in  a  political  union.  Unease  over  the 
balance  of  power  between  ethnic  groups  and  between  the  central  government  and  regional 
governments  continued  until  the  end  of  WW11.  During  the  Cold  War,  Yugoslavia  was  held 
together  by  wartime  communist  resistance  leader  Joseph  Tito.  After  Tito’s  death,  however,  a 
power  vacuum  emerged  in  Yugoslavia.  In  1989,  Slobodan  Milosevic  occupied  the  Yugoslav 
power  vacuum  and  set  the  tone  of  Serbian  hegemony  over  the  republics. 153  It  was  the  breakup  of 


151  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “NATO’s  Relations  with  Albania,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Topics,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  48891  .htm  (accessed  19  June,  2011). 

152  U.S.  Department  of  State,  “Background  Note:  Albania,”  Bureau  of  European  and  Eurasian 
Affairs,  http://www. state. gov/r/pa/ei/bgn/3235. htm  (accessed  4  August,  2011). 
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the  Yugoslav  Communist  Party  in  1990  that  pushed  the  republics  towards  independence  from 
Yugoslavia.  Croatia  and  Slovenia  were  the  first  republics  to  hold  multi-party  elections  in  1990, 
which  were  quickly  followed  by  declarations  that  they  would  secede  from  Yugoslavia. 154  Croatia 
would  suffer  through  a  war  against  Yugoslavia  and  in  internal  civil  war  against  Croatian  Serbians 
from  1991  to  1995.  In  the  end,  Croatia  was  recognized  as  an  independent  nation  in  1995  and 
began  the  process  of  joining  the  international  community  in  general,  and  NATO  in  particular. 155 

Croatian  politicians  first  expressed  the  desire  to  join  NATO  in  1994.  Croatia  supported 
NATO  operations  in  Kosovo  by  permitting  access  to  its  airspace  and  providing  logistical  support. 
Croatia  joined  the  EAPC  and  PfP  programs  in  2000  and  began  the  MAP  process  in  2002.  Under 
the  MAP,  Croatia  has  contributed  soldiers  to  operations  in  Kosovo  and  Afghanistan. 156 

Croatia  and  Albania  have  relatively  small  populations,  military  forces,  and  defense 
expenditures  compared  to  the  top  tier  NATO  countries. 157  Both  are  positioned  to  contribute 
directly  and  indirectly  to  ongoing  NATO  operations  and  provide  operational  advantages  to 
NATO  at  relatively  little  risk  to  the  Alliance.  Both  countries  are  geographically  located  to  support 
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ongoing  NATO  operations  in  Kosovo  and  in  the  Adriatic.  While  NATO  operations  in  Kosovo 
and  monitoring  the  Mediterranean  are  secondary  to  operations  in  Afghanistan,  the  provision  of 
troops  from  minor  countries  permits  other  countries  to  focus  their  efforts  in  Afghanistan. 158 
Croatian  and  Albanian  support  to  these  operations  eases  the  burden,  whether  the  contribution  is 
logistical,  maritime  or  troops,  on  other  NATO  countries.  They  also  contribute  small  troop 
contingents  to  NATO  operations  in  Afghanistan.  These  countries  also  extend  NATO  further  into 
the  Balkans,  which  could  provide  stepping  stones  and  assistance  towards  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  Serbian  membership. 

The  relative  lack  of  debate  and  study  regarding  the  implications  of  Croatia  and  Albania 
joining  NATO  reflect,  in  part,  the  successful  integration  of  twelve  countries  into  the  Alliance 
since  1999.  The  small  size  of  these  two  countries  and  the  absence  of  critical  operational 
implications  may  also  contribute  to  the  apparent  lack  of  analytical  rigor  associated  with  this  round 
of  expansion.  However,  this  success  may  also  be  a  cause  for  concern  when  considering  inviting 
Russia  to  join  the  Alliance.  Indeed,  the  political  weight,  large  population,  vast  geographic  size 
and  capable  military  force  that  include  nuclear  weapons  demand  that  the  operational  impactions 
of  Russia  joining  NATO  receive  study  before  the  invitation  to  join  is  extended. 

The  Russia  Factor 

Perhaps  the  most  significant,  and  most  constant,  question  for  NATO  has  been  ‘what’s 
next?’  The  end  of  the  Cold  War  marked  a  transition  point  that  the  Alliance  successfully 
negotiated.  The  impact  of  the  2001  terrorist  attack  against  the  U.S.  resulted  in  deep  divides 


158  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “NATO  Operations  and  Missions,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  A-Z,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  52060.htm  (accessed  9  June,  2011). 
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between  Alliance  members,  yet  NATO  remains  active  and  vibrant.159  One  constant  factor  during 
each  period  has  been  that  the  influence  of  Russia  has  weighed  heavily  on  NATO  decision  makers 
Indeed,  Russian  has  maintained  an  anti-NATO  enlargement  stance  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 160  The  evaluation  of  Russia  has  changed  from  declared  adversary  during  the  Cold 
War  to  partner  post-Cold  War,  even  if  it  is  a  partnership  with  limitations.  The  discussion 
regarding  the  relationship  between  NATO  and  Russia  continues,  and  several  voices  are  asking  if 
Russia  should  be  invited  to  join  the  Alliance.  There  are  many  reasons  to  argue  against  Russia 
joining  NATO:  it  is  not  democratic  enough,  it  has  not  resolved  ethnic  grievances  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  it  is  involved  in  border  wars  and  the  existing  civil-military  relationship  does  not  meet 
NATO  standards. 161  That  debate  is  ongoing  and  the  result  of  that  debate  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  monograph.  This  work  explores  the  potential  operational  consequences  for  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  operations  associated  with  Russia  becoming  a  NATO  member,  either  via  the  existing 
MAP  framework  or  through  a  new  framework  that  caters  to  Russian  status  as  a  great  power. 162 

The  new  NATO  Strategic  Concept  published  in  2010  acknowledges  the  experiences  of 
the  Alliance  since  9/11,  the  evolving  strategic  context  and  the  shift  towards  conflict  prevention, 
including  integrated  civil-military  planning  and  operations.  The  new  Strategic  Concept  also 


159  Colin  Gray  assesses  that  NATO  is  a  critical  component  to  Western  security  and  remains 
tolerably  vibrant.  See  Colin  S.  Gray,  Another  Bloody  Century’  (London:  Phoenix,  2006),  77. 

160  The  perceived  impact  of  NATO  enlargement  on  Russia’s  position  as  a  great  power  is  critical  to 
the  Russian  resistance  to  NATO  expansion.  See  Irina  Kobrinskaya,  “Russia:  Facing  the  Facts,”  in 
Enlarging  NATO:  The  National  Debates,  eds.  Gale  A.  Mattox  and  Arthur  R.  Rachwald  (Boulder:  Lynne 
Rienner,  2001),  169-170. 

161  Roy  Allison,  Margot  Light  and  Stephen  White,  Putin 's  Russia  and  the  Enlarged  Europe 
(London:  Chatham  House,  2006),  124-126. 

162  Thomas  Valasek,  “Membership  for  Russia  a  Step  too  far  for  NATO?,”  Centre  for  European 
Reform,  entry  posted  July  8,  2010,  http://centreforeuropeanreform.blogspot.com/2010/Q7/membership-for- 
russia-step-too-far-for.html  (accessed  9  June,  2011). 
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explicitly  acknowledges  the  addition  of  new  members  for  the  first  time  and  proclaims  the  desire 
of  the  Alliance  to  capitalize  on  the  capabilities  that  new  members  bring  to  NATO. 163  The  new 
Strategic  Concept  includes  specific  mention  of  the  Russian  nuclear  arsenal  as  the  focus  for 
increased  transparency  and  reduction.  However,  the  focus  of  attention  of  the  2010  Strategic 
Concept  is  towards  cooperation  and  consultation  with  Russia,  rather  than  conflict. 

The  incorporation  of  Russia  into  NATO  is  an  idea  that  has  been  considered  since  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War.  Since  relations  with  Russia  were  a  critical  concern  of  NATO  allies,  several 
mechanisms  were  established  to  develop  a  working  partnership  and  mutual  respect.  Initially, 
Russia  joined  the  NAC-C  (and  later  EAPC)  and  PfP  programs.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
Russian-NATO  relations  prompted  the  Alliance  to  offer  Russia  a  separate  partnership  agreement 
with  the  NATO-Russia  Founding  Act  and  the  creation  of  the  NATO-Russia  Permanent  Joint 
Council  (PJC)  in  1997. 164  The  PJC,  and  the  NATO-Ukraine  Commission,  share  prominence  with 
the  EAPC  and  the  Mediterranean  Cooperation  Group  as  the  principal  institutions  of  partnership 
cooperation  in  NATO  and  reflect  the  importance  that  NATO  places  on  the  relationship  with  these 
countries.165  The  PJC  evolved  into  the  NATO-Russia  Council  (NRC)  post-9/1 1  to  reinforce  the 
need  for  coordinated  action  against  common  threats.166  Therefore,  if  Russia  joins  NATO,  the 


163  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Active  Engagement,  Modem  Defence,”  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  NATO  Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  68580.htm 
(accessed  2  August,  2011). 

164  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Summary  Founding  Act  on  Mutual  Relations, 

Cooperation  and  Security  Between  NATO  and  the  Russian  Federation,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Official  Texts,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/official  texts  25470. htm?selectedLocale=en  (accessed 
9  June,  2011)  and  Zoltan  Barany,  The  Future  of  NATO  Expansion:  Four  Case  Studies  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  2003),  10. 

165  Marco  Rimanelli,  Historical  Dictionary >  of  NATO  and  Other  International  Security 
Organizations  (Lanham,  Maryland:  Scarecrow  Press,  2009),  lviii. 

166  NATO  suspended  formal  meetings  of  the  NRC  as  a  result  of  the  2008  Russian  invasion  of 
Georgia.  NATO  and  Russia  agreed  to  resume  formal  NRC  meetings  in  2008.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
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existing  mechanisms  for  interaction  are  already  in  place  and  will  provide  the  basis  for  integration 
into  the  Alliance.  Even  though  Russia  does  not  currently  have  a  veto  over  NATO  decisions 
through  the  NRC,  Russia  will  become  one  of  29  countries  after  membership.  The  difference  being 
that  if  Russia  or  NATO  walks  away  from  the  NRC,  then  NATO  can  continue  debate  on  the  issue 
in  question  and  take  action,  if  necessary.  The  2008  conflict  between  Russia  and  Georgia  is  a  good 
example  of  how  NATO  suspended  NRC  dialogue  and  continued  to  function  as  an  organization. 

As  a  NATO  member,  if  Russia  walks  away  from  the  debate,  NATO  cannot  make  a  decision  due 
to  the  consensus  decision-making  process  that  the  Alliance  employs.167  One  key  question  is  how 
will  Russia  accept  being  one  of  29  voices  within  the  Alliance? 

The  Russian  seat  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council,  its 
substantial  energy  resources,  its  geographic  position  astride  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  substantial 
conventional  and  nuclear  military  forces  combine  to  make  Russian  a  key  player  in  world 
affairs. 168  Russia  is  significantly  larger  than  the  other  countries  that  have  joined  NATO  during 
previous  rounds  of  enlargement  in  terms  of  geographical  size,  military  capability  and 
international  political  power.  From  west  to  east,  Russia  spans  almost  half  the  globe  and  connects 
Europe  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  north  to  south,  Russia  measures 
approximately  four  thousand  kilometers  and  links  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian 


Organization,  “NATO’s  Relations  With  Russia,”  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  A-Z, 
http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  50090.htm  (accessed  23  August,  2011). 

167  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  “Consensus  decision-making  at  NATO,”  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  A-Z,  http://www.nato.int/cps/en/natolive/topics  49178.htm  (accessed  17  July,  2011). 

168  Russia  maintains  one  of  five  permanent  seats  on  the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Security 
Council  decisions  on  substantive  matters  require  the  concurrence  of  all  permanent  seats  under  the  rule  of 
“great  Power  unanimity.”  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “veto.”  See  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
“About  the  Council,”  United  Nations  Security  Council  Members,  http://www.un.org/sc/members.asp 
(accessed  7  August,  2011)  and  Stephen  J.  Blank,  Prospects  for  US-Russian  Security  Cooperation  (Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pennsylvania:  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  2009),  1. 
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Sea  and  China.  Russia  is  divided  into  two  uneven  parts  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  To  the  west  lies 
European  Russia,  which  is  home  to  the  majority  of  the  Russian  population  and  industrial  base.  In 
the  east  lies  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  sparsely  populated  but  rich  in  natural  resources. 169  Russia 
has  land  borders  with  fourteen  countries,  including  a  3,600  kilometer  border  with  China  and  a 
short  seventeen  kilometer  border  with  North  Korea.  Russia  is  currently  the  ninth  most  populous 
country  in  the  world,  with  a  population  of  almost  139  million. 170  Even  though  ethnic  Russians 
dominate  the  country,  Russia  is  ethnically  diverse  and  includes  more  than  one  hundred  ethnic 
groups.  These  groups  range  in  size  from  many  millions  to  several  thousand.171  However,  the 
Russian  population  is  declining  due  to  a  range  of  demographic,  environmental  and  sociological 
factors.172 

Russia  maintains  significant  conventional  and  nuclear  military  capabilities.  The  military 
is  organized  into  the  ground  forces,  air  forces,  navy  and  strategic  forces.  Strategic  forces  include 
rocket  forces,  airborne  troops  and  military  space  forces.  The  recent  establishment  of  four 
operational-strategic  commands  (OSK)  combines  joint  forces  under  regional  commanders  to 
produce  greater  operational  effectiveness.173  The  Russian  air  forces  have  roughly  160,000 
personnel  and  several  thousand  aircraft,  but  many  of  the  aircraft  are  becoming  obsolete  and  pilot 


169  Federal  Research  Division  Library  of  Congress,  Russia:  A  Country  Study  (Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1996),  123. 

170  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  “Russia,”  World  Factbook, 
https://www.cia.gov/librarv/publications/the-world-factbook/geos/rs.html  (accessed  10  July,  2011). 

171  Federal  Research  Division  Library  of  Congress,  Russia:  A  Country  Study  (Washington:  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1996),  172-173. 
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173  Timothy  L.  Thomas,  Recasting  the  Red  Star:  Russia  Forges  Tradition  and  Technologies 
Through  Toughness  (Fort  Leavenworth:  Foreign  Military  Studies  Office,  2011),  348. 
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training  suffers  from  a  chronic  lack  of  fuel. 174  Equipment  modernization  efforts  are  being  made 
and  increased  funding  has  been  allocated  for  fuel,  however  these  efforts  will  require  several  years 
to  have  the  institutional  benefits  realized.  Russian  ground  forces  are  primarily  manned  based  on 
the  conscript  system  and  number  approximately  380,000.  Efforts  are  currently  being  taken  to 
restructure  the  ground  forces  by  moving  away  from  conscription,  reducing  the  number  of  officers 
and  improving  the  command  and  control  architecture  of  the  army. 175  The  Russian  navy  mirrors 
the  other  services  with  aging  equipment  and  a  lack  of  funding.  However,  the  142,000  person 
service  does  provide  a  blue  water  and  costal  defense  capability  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Baltic  Sea, 
Black  Sea,  Caspian  Sea  and  Barents  Sea.  The  Russian  fleet  includes  less  than  one  hundred 
surface  warships,  one  aircraft  carrier  and  tens  of  nuclear  powered  ballistic-missile  carrying 
submarines.176  The  strategic  forces  provide  the  critical  difference  between  Russian  military 
capabilities  and  the  military  forces  from  all  previous  rounds  of  NATO  enlargement.  The  Russian 
strategic  forces  provide  the  nuclear  deterrent  that  make  up  for  any  conventional  force  inequality 
with  adversaries.177  Russian  nuclear  forces  include  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 


174  Military  Periscope,  “Russia  -  Air  Force,”  Nation’s  Armed  Forces, 
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submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  and  nuclear  bombs.  After  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  possession  of  nuclear  weapons  remains  Russia’s  strongest  claim  to  being  a  great  power.178 

Recent  Russian  history  cannot  yet  be  divorced  from  the  Cold  War  era  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  were  avowed  enemies.  Even  before  the  end  of  WW11,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  communist  Soviet  Union  and  capitalist  United  States  were  on  a  collision  course 
in  Europe. 179  The  Soviet  Union  expanded  her  territory  beyond  those  of  the  1914  Russian  Empire, 
incorporated  Latvia  and  Lithuania  and  annexed  areas  of  Poland,  Belorussia  and  the  Ukraine. 180 
Satellite  states  under  Soviet  influence  included  all  of  the  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and,  to  a 
certain  extent  Yugoslavia  and  China.  Many  of  the  sources  of  ethnic  tensions  created  after  WW11 
were  reduced  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  annexed  lands  and  incorporated  countries 
secured  their  liberty.  Elowever,  Russia  continues  to  have  prominent  ethnic  conflict  in  the  North 
Causasus  which  hampers  Russia’s  international  relations.  Indeed,  the  Dagestan,  Chechnya  and 
South  Ossetia  issues  continue  to  make  NATO  wary  of  becoming  involved  in  the  Caucasus  region, 
even  though  Georgia  has  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  join  the  Alliance.181  This  is  just  one  of 
many  issues  that  Russians  are  grappling  with  as  they  search  for  their  own  identity  after  the  Cold 
War.182 
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The  key  operational  consequences  of  Russia  joining  NATO  are  found  in  the  basic 
arguments  against  Russia  joining  the  Alliance.  These  include  the  argument  that  the  addition  of 
Russia  would  change  the  character  of  NATO  and  impact  operational  capability  due  to  political 
considerations.  The  consensus-based  decision  making  process  that  NATO  has  employed  since  its 
inception  could  be  challenged  by  Russia.183  Indeed,  Russia’s  self-perception  as  a  great  power  and 
history  of  opposition  to  the  United  States  and  NATO  could  hinder  the  NATO  decision  making 
process.  NATO  members  could  be  forced  to  adopt  “coalitions  of  the  willing”  and  conduct 
operations  outside  of  NATO  authority.184  This  process  weakens  NATOs  ability  to  conduct 
operations  and  shifts  the  political  decision  making  process  to  another  venue.  In  addition, 
providing  the  Article  5  security  guarantee  to  Russia  would  extend  NATO’s  area  of  operations  into 
Central  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East,  including  China. 183  Operational  implications 
associated  with  extending  the  geographic  area  of  the  Alliance  occurred  during  each  round  of 
enlargement;  however,  in  the  case  of  Russia,  the  vast  size  and  extending  into  a  different  continent 
and  several  different  regions  make  this  consideration  unique  and  perhaps  particularly  daunting. 
Nevertheless,  the  debate  surrounding  inviting  Greece  and  Turkey  to  join  NATO  from  1948-1952 
provides  some  precedence  for  this  issue.  As  in  the  case  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  some  change  in 
the  strategic  context  may  be  necessary  to  make  existing  NATO  members  become  interested  in 
extending  operations  into  Asia,  the  Central  Caucasus  and  the  Middle  East.  Once  that  occurs,  the 
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quantity  of  military  transportation  assets  and  the  quality  existing  infrastructure  become 
operational  issues,  as  evidence  in  the  three  case  studies. 

Conclusion 

Consistent  with  Article  10  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  NATO  has  enlarged  based  on  the 
requirements  of  the  existing  strategic  environment  during  the  Cold  War,  the  post-Cold  War  and 
post-9/ 1 1  periods.  The  analysis  of  case  studies  from  each  of  these  time  periods  demonstrates 
similarities  that  form  patterns  and  distinctions  that  remind  us  that  each  country  must  be  viewed 
individually.  These  similarities  and  distinctions  provide  the  basis  for  the  analysis  of  potential 
operational  consequences  for  the  planning  and  conduct  of  operations  associated  with  Russia 
becoming  a  NATO  member. 

During  each  time  period,  the  strategic  context  was  the  dominant  factor  in  determining  the 
feasibility  and  acceptability  of  adding  new  NATO  member  countries.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
production  of  a  new  NATO  Strategic  Concept  followed  enlargement  rather  than  preceding  it.  The 
1952  addition  of  Greek  and  Turkey  was  prompted  by  the  Korean  War  and  reinforced  the  existing 
1949  Strategic  Concept.  The  1991  Strategic  Concept  grappled  with  how  to  deal  with  the  collapse 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  but  it  does  not  mention  expansion  or  enlargement.  It  was  the  significant 
change  to  the  strategic  context  that  promoted  enlargement.  Indeed,  the  decision  to  expand  the 
Alliance  in  1999,  taken  in  1997,  preceded  the  publication  of  the  1999  Strategic  Concept.  The 
2004  and  2009  rounds  of  enlargement  corresponded  to  the  1999  Strategic  Concept  and  both 
occurred  before  the  2010  Strategic  Concept  document  finally  addressed  the  changes  in  the 
strategic  context  that  occurred  post-9/ 1 1. 186  Both  the  1999  and  2009  rounds  of  enlargement  were 


186  The  2010  Strategic  Concept  maintains  the  section  devoted  to  enlargement  that  was  established 
in  the  1999  Strategic  Concept. 
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prompted  by  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  2009  round  of  expansion  had  little  to  do  with  9/11. 
This  indicates  that  some  change  to  the  current  strategic  context  would  be  required  to  permit 
Russia  to  join  NATO,  both  for  the  Alliance  to  make  the  invitation  and  for  Russia  to  decide  to  join 
the  Alliance.  Whatever  the  change  in  the  strategic  context,  it  would  have  to  be  sufficient  to 
convince  Russia  and  NATO  members  that  their  union  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties  involved. 

It  is  unlikely  for  an  internal  change  in  the  Alliance’s  strategic  concept  to  orient  NATO 
towards  adding  Russia  as  a  member.  The  dominant  role  played  by  the  U.S.  in  Alliance  decision 
making  is  also  evident  during  each  time  period.  U.S.  interest  in  enlargement  after  the  Korean  War 
and  the  declaration  by  President  Clinton  in  1 994  forced  the  subsequent  expansion  on  the  other 
member  countries.  Since  the  U.S.  is  the  largest  single  country  in  the  Alliance,  in  terms  of 
economic,  military  and  political  strength,  this  fact  is  not  surprising.  In  addition,  NATO  expansion 
has  preceded  EU  expansion,  providing  a  hedge  for  European  countries  against  assuming  the  risks 
supporting  reform  in  aspirant  countries  independently  and  reflecting  U.S.  interests.  The 
conclusion  is  that  expansion  to  include  Russia  must  be  viewed  as  a  positive  change  for  U.S. 
interests.  This  could  be  through  the  emergence  of  a  common  adversary,  or  some  other  change  to 
the  strategic  context.  In  all  of  the  cases  examined,  the  addition  of  new  member  countries  brought 
additional  military  assets,  but  also  expanded  the  territory  of  the  Alliance  without  adding  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  transportation  assets.  Alliance  members  relied  on  U.S.  military  or 
commercial  transportation  assets  for  deployment.  The  addition  of  Russia  to  NATO  would 
replicate  many  of  the  technical  challenges  experienced  during  the  1 999  and  2009  round  of 
expansion,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  examination  of  Russia  also  presents  some  unique  operational  consequences. 
Foremost  among  these  is  Russia’s  status  as  a  great  power,  including  their  veto  in  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  and  nuclear  strike  capability.  Estimating  how  Russia  would  interact  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  remains  a  significant  source  of  risk  for  NATO.  Adding  Russia  as  a 
member  would  also  push  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  Alliance  into  Asia.  The  addition  of 
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Turkey  in  1952  extended  NATO  into  the  Middle  East,  however  expansion  beyond  Europe  has 
been  an  exception  rather  than  standard  practice.  Extending  NATO  into  Asia  is  not  without  merit, 
since  Russia  as  a  NATO  member  could  serve  as  a  useful  interlocutor  to  adversarial  regimes,  such 
as  North  Korea,  Ran  or  Syria. 1S7  Finally,  the  scope  of  work  that  would  be  required  to  incorporate 
Russia  into  NATO  is  vast.  The  details  of  the  work  resemble  those  identified  during  previous 
rounds  of  expansion,  but  the  scale  associated  with  Russia  make  this  a  matter  that  necessitates 
individual  examination. 

The  ‘open  door’  concept  for  expansion  remains  a  fundamental  component  of  the  original 
NATO  Charter.  The  historical  analysis  of  NATO  enlargement  during  the  past  sixty  years  yields 
insights  into  the  operational  consequences  associated  with  the  possible  addition  of  Russia  to  the 
Alliance;  however,  factors  specific  to  Russia  present  unique  benefits  and  challenges  that  merit 
further  consideration  prior  to  NATO  extending  the  invitation  to  join  the  Alliance. 


7  The  2010  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy  mentions  these  three  countries  when  discussing  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons.  See  U.S.  President,  “2010 
National  Security  Strategy,”  The  White  House, 

http://www.whitehouse.gov/sites/default/files/rss  viewer/national  security  strategy.pdf  (accessed  31  July, 
2011). 
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